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The Outlook 


Victoria Crosses 


HE first Victoria Cross of this war has been won by 

the Navy, and was a posthumous award to Capt. 

Warburton-Lee of Narvik fame. The second and 
third have gone to the R.A.F. and have been awarded 
to an officer and an airman who have been posted as 
missing. 

Flying Officer D. E. Garland and Sergt. T. Gray were 
the leaders of that heroic band of five bombers who 
destroyed the fatal bridge over the Albert Canal near 
Maastricht. It ought to have been destroyed when the 
Germans first invaded Belgium, and the fact that it was 
not blown up upset the whole Allied scheme for the 
defence of the Low Countries. That bridge, shared with 
the insufficient preparation behind Longwy the respon- 
sibility for the surrounding of Gen. Blanchard’s northern 
group of Armies and the ultimate need to evacuate the 
B.E.F. and French and Belgian troops from Dunkerque. 
Even after the horse had gone it was thought necessary 
to shut that stable door. A squadron of the R.A.F. was 
given the job. 

It is not the custom of the R.A.F. to call for volun- 
teers ; in fact the Service was quite contemptuous when 
it was found that the raiders of the Forth last October 
were volunteers from various German squadrons. But 
the risks attending an attack on this bridge were special, 
and in this case the Squadron C.O. thought it right to 
call for volunteers. Every pilot and air crew in the 
squadron responded, and lots were drawn to decide the 
five crews. F/O. Garland led the formation and Sergt, 
Gray was his observer and bomb-aimer. The bridge 
was destroyed, and one pilot brought his machine back 
with his observer dead. 

Somewhat hastily, the sole survivor was awarded the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, but subsequent consideration 
has krought conviction that this deed of desperate self- 
sacrifice was of the order of heroism for which the proper 
reward is the Victoria Cross. Had there been many sur- 
vivors, no doubt they would have been asked to vote 
among themselves for one officer and one airman to 


receive that honour. As things were, the two men in the 
leading machine have been selected. In honouring them 
the intention is to honour the whole party, and so, no 
doubt, the award will be regarded by the survivor and 
by the relations of those who have not returned 


Square Pegs 


NE of the ways in which we prided ourselves that 
() we were waging this war more intelligently than 
the last war was in arranging for men to do that 
work by which they could best help the national effort. 
In the last war we suffered not a little through per- 
mitting men who had special qualifications for higher 
work to enlist as private soldiers and to be killed in the 
trenches. We seem to remember that a certain Lieut.- 
Col. W. S. Churchill had a narrow from a 
shell. 

No doubt we are arranging things somewhat better 
now with our reserved occupations and similar pro- 
visions ; but when raising vast numbers of fighting men 
it is inevitable that some square pegs should get into 
round holes. One reason was that in the first months 
of the war the Navy and the Air Force had long wait- 
ing lists, and some men who would have been useful 
to those Services were called up in their age groups and 
handed over to the Army. Another cause was the 
praiseworthy desire of ardent spirits to get into the fir- 
ing line although they would have been more useful 
in a mechanical job. 

Not long ago a question was asked in Parliament 
about a driver in the R.A.S.C. who was alleged to be 
a qualified aircraft fitter urgently required by the 
Blackburn company. The reply was that the Army 
had great need of fitters and did not propose to part 
with any that it had. We know ourselves of an even 
stronger case, namely, an aeronautical ground engi- 
neer with ‘‘A,”’ ‘“‘C’”’ and ‘‘ X”’ licences, who is in 
the Army and has applied without success for transfer 
to the Air Force. 

The Army’s need for skilled mechanics cannot be 
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disputed, but aircraft work is more specialised than any 
form of engineering needed by the Army. To use 
aeronautical mechanics for Army work is a form of 
waste which we cannot afford. 


The Other Side of the Picture, 

OTHING is more likely to arouse suspicion in the 
minds of readers of any newspaper or journal 
than a constant reiteration of the statement that 

all is well and that there is no room for improvement. 
In time of war, particularly, there is always the tempta- 
tion to put the best possible interpretation on everything 
that happens and to indulge in what has become known 
in the present war as “‘ wishful thinking.’” We have 
tried our best to avoid falling into that frame of mind 
ourselves, and consequently we published in last week's 
issue the article by Captain Macmillan entitled ‘‘ Re-site 
the Aircraft Industry,’’ not because we agreed with the 
suggestion, but because it was a point of view. 

A contributor this week disputes Captain Macmillan’s 
views and points out that to transfer the British aircratt 
industry to Canada would cause an interruption in pro- 
duction just at the moment when maximum production 
is needed. 

Captain Macmillan stated in his article that the reserve 
of the Allies in material, in food, and in the creation of 
machines of war is almost inexhaustible. He also states 
that Germany has no reserve except a doubtful Italy. 
Her only hope of victory thus lies in military successes 
in the near future. Our contributor this week points 


out that, this being so, the present would be a peculiar 
time for stopping aircraft production at home while the 
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industry was being transferred to Canada, there to 
resume work in several months’ time. 

It would be interesting to know what our readers think 
of the suggestion, and we shall be glad to open our corte. 
spondence pages to them, subject to the limitations on 
space imposed by the present paper shortage. 


An Inventions Board 
E are frequently asked by a number of corre- 
spondents to whom they should address ideas 
and suggestions concerned with the war effort. 
At present we can only refer them to the research and 
development departments of the Air Ministry, the War 
Office, the Admiralty, the Ministry of Supply, and the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production 

Before these already overworked departments are 
bothered with projects, some of which may have received 
consideration already, others of which may be quite 
worthless, it seems only sensible that a central authority 
should examine them. This would be a convenience 
both to. those who have ideas to put forward and those 
who have ultimately to consider them. Preferably, the 
authority or committee should be one not purely Govern- 
mental in character. Nevertheless, it should be com- 
posed of persons with the requisite technical knowledge, 
not only to judge potential merit, but also knowing some- 
thing of actual and impending developments. 

If such a central authority is already in existence its 
address should be broadcast forthwith. If not, one 
should be constituted quickly, so that possible light may 
not be obscured under the bushel of a multitudinous 
officialdom. 
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Mr. Churchill on the R.A.F. 


lhe AIR 


: Paris and Berlin Bombed 








A Lockheed Hudson of the Coastal Command surveys blazing oil tanks at Dunkerque. 


tionary Force, which had seemed doomed in Flanders 

after the surrender of King Leopold, was in the main 
brought back to this country, in company with some 
French and a few Belgian troops. It lost all its stores, 
tanks, and 1,000 guns, but the men were got back, after 
losing 30,000 in casualties. The full story cannot be told 
here, and we must confine ourselves to giving some idea 
of the part played by aircraft. The German Luftwaffe 
exerted itself to the utmost to stop the embarkation of 
the men in the swarms of shallow draught vessels which 
congregated oft Dunkerque. The R.A.F. did its utmost 
to hold the Germans back, the bombers striking at the 
advancing German troops and the fighters engaging the 
German bombers and their escorts. Too often those escorts 
kept our fighters occupied, and so allowed the German 
bombers to reach the beaches. We do not know the exact 
amount of damage which the latter did, but they did not 
make the embarkation impossible. It has been reckoned 
that from the time when they commenced to invade the 
Low Countries the Germans lost quite 2,000 aircraft. That 
must make an appreciable impression even on their large 
supplies, while the ioss of so many pilots and air crews will 
be felt even more keenly. 

At the conclusion of this wonderful evacuation, H.M. the 
King sent the following message to the Services through the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of Defence. 

‘* BUCKINGHAM PALace.’ 

‘I wish to express my admiration of the outstanding 
skill and bravery shown by the three Services and the 
Merchant Navy in the evacuation of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force from Northern France. So difficult an 
operation was only made possible by brilliant leadership 
and an indomitable spirit among all ranks of the Force. 
The measure of its success—greater than we had dared 
to hope—was due to the unfailing support of the Royal 
Air Force and in the final stages the tireless efforts of 
naval units of every kind. 

“While we acclaim this great feat in which our French 
Allies too have played so noble a part, we think with 
heart-felt sympathy of the loss and sufferings of those brave 
men whose self-sacrifice has turned disaster into triumph.”’ 
** (Signed) Georce R.I.”’ 


[ter incredible happened, and the British Expedi- 





The Prime Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, gave an 
account of the whole operation to the House of Commons 
in a very stirring speech on Tuesday, June 4. In the course 
of it he paid this tribute to the Royal Air Force: 

‘“We must be very careful not to assign to this deliver- 
ance the attributes of a victory. Wars are not won by 
evacuations, but there was a victory inside this deliver- 
ance which should be noted. It was gained by the Air 
Force. Many of our soldiers coming back have not seen 
the Air Force at work ; they saw only the bombers which 
escaped its protective attack. They underrate its achieve- 
ments. I have heard much talk of this, that is why I go 
out of my way to say this. 

‘* This was a great trial of strength between the British 
and German Air Forces. Can you conceive a greater 
objective for the Germans in the air than to make evacua 
tion from these beaches impossible and to sink all these 
ships which were displayed, almost to the extent of a 
thousand? Could there have been an objective of greater 
military importance and significance for the whole purpose 
of the war than this? They tried hard, and they were 
beaten back, they were frustrated in their task 


“7 Will Pay My Tribute” 

“WE got the Army away, and the enemy have paid 

fourfold for any losses which they have inflicted. 
Very large formations of German aeroplanes—and we know 
that the Germans are a very brave race—have turned on 
several occasions from the attack of one-quarter of their 
number of the Royal Air Force, and dispersed in different 
directions. Twelve aeroplanes have been hunted by two. 
One aeroplane was driven into the water and cast away by 
the mere charge of a British aeroplane which had no more 
ammunition. (Cheers.) All of our types—the Hurricane, 
the Spitfire, and the new Defiant—and all our pilots, have 
been vindicated as superior to what they have at present 
to face. 

‘““When we consider how much greater would be our 
advantage in defending the air above this island against 
an oversea attack, I must say that I find in these facts a 
sure basis upon which practical and reassuring thoughts 
may rest. I will pay my tribute to these young men. 

‘‘ The great French Army was very largely, for the time 
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being, cast back and disturbed by the onrush of a few 
thousand of armoured vehicles. 

‘‘May it not be also that the cause of civilisation itself 
will be defended by the skill and devotion of a few thousand 
airmen ? There never has been, I suppose, in all the 
world, in all the history of war, such an opportunity for 
youth. The Knights of the Round Table, the Crusaders, 
all fall back into a prosaic past—not only distant but 
prosaic. These young men going forth every morn to 
guard their native land and all that we stand for, holding 
in their hands these instruments of colossal and shattering 
power, of whom it may be said that 

Every morn brought forth a noble chance 

And every chance brought forth a noble Knight, 
deserve our gratitude, as do all of the brave men who in 
sO many and on so many occasions are ready, and continue 
to be ready, to give life and all for their native land.”’ 

Lastly, the Vice-Admiral, Dover, sent this message to 
the Commanders-in-Chief of the Fighter, Bomber and 
Coastal Commands : — 

‘‘T and the Forces under my command who have been 
engaged on the evacuation of the Allied Armies owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to the Royal Air Force for the 
support and protection which they have given to us. We 
are fully conscious of the severe strain these operations 
have imposed on all taking part and we are filled with 
admiration for the courage and devotion of our comrades 
in the air.’’ (Signed), Vice-Admiral, Dover. 

Many stories are current of gallant deeds during this 
evacuation, and one which seems to us _ particularly 
worthy of being put on record concerns three American- 
built Hudsons of the Coastal Command. On Saturday, 
June 1, they were off Dunkerque when they encountered 
40 enemy aircraft about to bomb the transports. There 
were Junkers 87 and 88 ready to dive on the vessels, 
Heinkels above them, and high overhead a guard of Messer- 
schmitts. The Hudsons attacked at once, and in thirteen 
minutes had dispersed the dive-bombers, shooting down 
three. The Heinkels tried to bomb the Hudsons but 
missed During the day a fighter pilot who had fired 
off all his rounds found himself close to a Junkers. He 
dived at it, sad so frightened the pilot that the latter 
stalled on a turn and crashed to earth. 

That night the R.A.F. heavy bombers attacked objec- 
tives in Germany, at Hamm, Osnabruck, and Rheine, with 
success and without loss The Coastal Command bombed 


Bergen 
On the night of Sunday, June 2, the Bomber Command 
was very active over North-West Germany. An important 


railway junction at Soest, east of Dortmund, was heavily 
damaged, Osnabruck was raided for the second night in 
succession, Homburg and Hamm experienced destruction 





of railways, and enemy bases at Rotterdam, Deventer and 
Wesel were also visited by night raiders. 

Paris was the victim of a large air raid on Monday, 
June 3, for the first time. It started at 1.30 p.m., and 
went on for fifty minutes. It was estimated that about 
300 machines took part in the raid, and that some 1,000 
bombs, high explosive and incendiary, were dropped. The 
raiders went over at a great height, perhaps 30,000 feet, 
and were invisible to the naked eye through the heat haze. 
The casualties in Paris amounted to 254 killed and 652 
wounded. French fighters went up and shot down 25 of 
the German raiders with a loss of four machines themselves. 
Among the victims were a number of school girls, but, 
though mercy for innocent civilians of any sort has not been 
a distinguishing characteristic of German pilots during this 
war, in this case the bombs were dropped from such a 
height that there was practically no chance of aiming at 
any particular target. The enemy just bombed Paris. 
They knew they would kill civilians, but did not select the 
girls’ school. The population of the city displayed admir- 
able calm, and the reaction of the people to this barbarous 
act has been not panic but anger. 


Bombing and Counter-bombing 


HE Allies were prompt to reply. That very night French 
aircraft bombed Munich (the cradle of the Nazi 
movement) and Frankfurt, while the R.A.F. blew up 
munition works, oil depots, and transport centres in the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland. Oil is the most vital of Ger- 
many’s war ingredients, and the R.A.F. has been setting 
very large quantities of it on fire. A good supply of the 
precious stuff has had to be abandoned in Holland and 
Belgium, and the stores there have, it seems, been handed 
over to the attention of the Coastal Command. The whole 
supply at Rotterdam is believed to have been destroyed by 
now, and the tanks at Ghent have been receiving constant 
attention from the Coastal machines. 

Bombs were also dropped on Britain on the same Mon- 
day, but by comparison with the cruel slaughter in Paris 
the event was trivial. A German raider, who may have 
lost his way, released two bombs which fell in Ashdown 
Forest, neat to the small town of Forest Row. Little 
damage was done and there were no casualties, except one 
chicken. 

By Tuesday, June 4, our fighter patrols found little enemy 
air activity over the Dunkerque area. The enemy’s in- 
terest had shifted to the south. However, on both the 
Monday and the Tuesday nights he bombed Le Havre, 
evidently being determined that no Channel port should 
remain in a workable condition in case it might be used by 
the determined British. Most certainly we intend that the 
British Expeditionary Force shall 
again fight on French soil, side by 
side with the magnificent French 
Army. But for the moment the 
B.E.F. needs to be re-equipped with 
guns, tanks, and all the other neces- 
saries which go to make up a field 
force. 

The stand of the garrison of Calais, 
consisting of some 4,000 men of the 
Rifle Brigade, the 60th K.R.R., and 
the Queen Victoria’s Rifles, the last 
being a _ Territorial battalion, con- 
tained a large force of Germans and 
so relieved the pressure on the all-im- 
portant point of Dunkerque. Only 30 
unwounded men were finally rescued 
from the place. The R.A.F. played a 
part in helping the defence, and the 


Loading bombs on to a Martin 167F 
of the French Air Force for an attack 
on advancing German units 
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MS406 fighters firing with their 


20 mm. Hispano shell-guns. 


Morane 


story is as follows. A gallant defence of 


the citadel of Calais was made by Allied 
troops and Marines, and the R.A.F. 
helped by dropping supplies to the gar- 
rison. 


It was late one night when orders were re- 
ceived at an aerodrome in the South of England 
that both water and ammunition should be 
taken to the garrison of the citadel by air. 
Water was taken first. Each aircraft was loaded 
with two containers, which were fitted into the bomb rack. 
The containers, cylindrical in shape, carry each ten 
gallons and are fitted with parachutes that open auto- 
matically as soon as they are released from the aircraft. 
Just as dawn was breaking, two sorties, each of ten air- 
craft, left with the water. In 20 minutes they were 
approaching Calais. It could be seen that the town was 
in flames and the smoke pall to some extent obscured the 
target of the aircraft. The leading ‘planes met with only 
light A.A. fire, but those that followed encountered heavy 
fire. One was lost, and most of those behind the leaders 
were hit several times. As they passed over the citadel, 
the pilots came down to as low as 5oft. to make sure of 
their aim. One officer, who led one of the parties of air- 
craft, said that he could see the smoke from the burning 
town for 20 miles. Later on, in mid-morning, more air- 
craft, accompanied this time by dive bombers who bombed 
the Germans while the other aircraft were carrying out their 
mission, dropped the small arm ammunition and hand 
grenades into the citadel When the ammunition was 
dropped no fewer than 39 aircraft were concerned in the 
operation. 

While we are telling stories, here are some more details 
of the great deeds of the Defiant squadron on its first day's 
fighting 

One of its air gunners shot down a complete formation of 
five enemy aircraft. The latest reports show that at least 
42 enemy aircraft were destroyed by the squadron that 
day. The air gunner’s victims were Ju.87 dive-bombers. 
Another of the squadron’s air gunners had just shot down 
three Junkers, also in quick when his guns 
jammed. Undeterred, his pilot at once proceeded to rejoin 
the Defiant’s main formation. When the Defiants came 
upon the Junkers the latter were dive-bombing off a French 
port, and had set three small vessels on fire. The Junkers 
paid a big price for those ships. Their method was to dive 
vertically to 500 feet and then flatten out. The British 
pilots also dived, waited until the Germans had pulled 
out, and then let them have a devastating hail of machine 
gun fire. At least 21 were sent down, broken up, or in 
flames. ‘‘ The liveliest dog fight I have ever been in,”’ 
was a description by one of the British pilots of the 
Defiants’ earlier encounter with a big formation of Messer- 
schmitt fighters. ‘‘ While it was on,”’ he said, ‘‘ we and 
the Messerschmitts were mixed up with between 30 and 
40 Ju.87s that were dive-bombing a French port. When 
the scrap ended we were alone, in complete possession of 
the air. We found we were all intact, but in this little 
bit of trouble the Germans had lost nine Me rros and «ne 
Ju.87.” 

On Wednesday, June 5, began the next great battle of 
the war. The Germans turned to the South and com- 
menced an assault on a front of some 120 miles against the 
French positions along the rivers Somme and Aisne—the 
so-called Weygand Line. As usual, they started by send- 
ing dive-bombers against the defence, and then their in- 
fantry advanced. Heavy tanks, which had played such a 
§teat part in making the break-through near Montmedy, 
were brought into action in the afternoon. The French 
line, organised in depth and flexible, did not give way, 
though some tanks forced their way through. There are 





succession, 
























some British troops with the French armies on the Somme, 


These attacked the 
read of the army co-operation 
squadrons being in action. The Lysanders were not much 
used while the two forces confronted each other behind 
the Maginot and Siegfried lines, but in a more open type of 
warfare they were able to make use of their careful training 
in reconnaissance. Our bombers also attacked the rear of 
the enemy's army 

That night (Wednesday, June 5) enemy aircraft crossed 
our East Coast and dropped incendiary bombs in rural 
districts in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and by the 
banks of the Thames The object appears to have been to 


and also some squadrons of the R.A.F 
German columns, and we 


locate aerodromes. No one was killed, though six people 
were slightly injured A few fires were caused, which 
did little damage 

Twice lately R.A.F. machines have flown into the cables 


of barrage balloons 


hit a cable 


On Monday, June 3, a heavy bomber 
on the East Coast and was destroved, but one 
of the crew was saved The second accident occurred to 
a bomber in Northumberland on the night of June 5. The 
pilot and navigator escaped by parachute The bomber 
crashed on to a row of colliery houses and demolished one 
Three civilians were killed and one or two of the crew 
Day after day and night after night, while the Somme 


battle raged and the French Army put up a most heroic 
resistance against the enormous numbers that the Germans 
hurled against them, the R.A.F. put every ounce of 
energy and gallantry into their efforts to hamper the 
German reinforcements and destroy the oil which alone 
made the German movements possible. On the night of 


Thursday, June 6, the operations by the heavy bombers 
extended over many hundreds of square miles of enemy 


territory. 

. . ° 

Extensive Operations 
~IMULTANEOUS raids by strong directed 

against objectives as far apart as Hamburg to the East 

and the Somme-Aisne battlefront to the west. Oil storage 
plants and rail communications in many parts of Germany 
were heavily bombed for the sixth night in succession, while 
other sections of British raiders roved the full length of 
the German lines in northern France, attacking roads, rail 
ways and troop columns in the enemy’s back areas from 
the coast almost to the Ardennes. Principal objectives 
of the night’s raids on German oil supplies were a large 
plant near Delmenhorst and a refinery south of 


forces were 


storage 


Hamburg. Many fires were seen to break out at the 
refinery following a midnight attack in which about 
seventy high-explosive and incendiary bombs were 
dropped within the target area. A large group of oil 


tanks near Ghent, still burning as the result of an earlier 
raid, were also attacked with incendiary bombs and new 
fires spread rapidly. Other aircraft, concentrating on im- 
portant railway centres in Germany, attac ked marshalling 
yards, junctions and main lines at a number of points. A 
big explosic n at one end of a yard near Wedau 
caused extensive damage to loaded waggons and sidings. 
South of Aachen a main line was blocked by the collapse 
of one end of a tunnel which was repeatedly hit 
(To be concluded on page 534.) 
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RE-PLACE THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


A Reply to Captain Macmuillan’s Article in Last Week's Issue 





June T3. TQ40 


BY **REALIST”’ 


AY one who has read with great interest and a 

good deal of admiration the series of articles on 

Air Strategy by Captain Norman Macmillan be 
permitted to voice a protest against his suggestion ‘‘ Re- 
site the Aircraft Industry ’’ in last week’s issue? When 
Captain Macmillan writes on the subject of air tactics he 
is an. authority, for did he not take a distinguished part 
in the last war. When he writes on the larger policy of 
air strategy he is still interesting, although, perhaps, less 
authoritative. But it is to be feared that when, as in his 
last article, he turns his attention to the subject of aircraft 
production, he rather ‘‘ goes off the rails.”’ 

That Great Britain may become ‘‘the advanced zone 
wherein actions would be fought and in which our advanced 
bases would be situated ’’ is, unfortunately, a possibility. 
And that ‘‘ the Arsenal of Empire’’ should be in this zone 
is equally unfortunate, but unavoidable, the way things 
have turned out. The same applies to any other European 
country, including Germany, some at least of whose air- 
craft factories are well within the range of our heavy 
bombers. 


A Dangerous Suggestion 


To suggest that at this late stage our aircraft factories, 
trained men, design stafls, tools, jigs and equipment should 
be sent to Canada sounds so preposterous that one wonders 
whether Captain Macmillan did not make the suggestion 
with his tongue in his cheek. He argues, quite rightly I 
think, that we have done little more than scratch the 
surface of the resources in men and material of the British 
Commonwealth. But transferring the whole British air- 
craft industry, lock, stock and barrel, to Canada when the 
whole output of which we are capable now, at this moment 
and in the immediate future, is so urgently needed would 
cause such an interruption in production as might have 
fatal consequences. In fact, it would be difficult indeed to 
imagine anything more calculated to please Germany and 
her ally. 

If he is really serious in making the suggestion, Captain 
Macmillan cannot have thought very deeply about its im- 
plications. No figures can, of course, be published con- 
cerning the number of workers engaged directly and in- 
directly on aircraft and aero engine production, but even 
during the pre-war expansion period the number had 
exceeded the 100,000 mark. How many times greater it 
is now is a matter for conjecture. When shipping is needed 
to ensure our supplies oi foodstuffs and raw materials for 
war munitions of all sorts, the transport of those workers 
alone would be a heavy tax on shipping, not to mention 
the large Naval forces which would have to be detached 
for convoy duties. 

Even granting that such a scheme were feasible, there 
is still the question of dismantling the thousands of machine 
tools, jigs and fixtures, packing them, and shipping them 
to Canada, there to be unloaded and transported by rail to 
different parts of Canada. While all this was being done 
factories would have to be erected in Canada, and what- 
ever expedients are adopted, that takes several months. 
Then the tools have to be installed, and not until then 
could production be started. 


Not the Answer 


As Captain Macmillan says in his article, we have to 
thank our folly in letting Germany get such a start in air- 
craft production for most of our difficulties, but his scheme 
is most certainly not the remedy. The decision to establish 
factories in Canada and Australia was a sound one, and the 
only criticism which can be levelled against it is that it 
was not initially started on a sufficiently large scale, and 
that it has, perhaps, taken longer than it should in getting 





under way. But even now it will be quicker to strain every 
nerve in adding to the productive capacity of Canada and 
Australia than to attempt to transfer the British aircraft 
industry. 

And,. after all, British aircraft factories are not at the 
undisputed mercy of the Luftwaffe, as Captain Macmillan 
seems to think. If and when raids on them start, some 
will undoubtedly be hit, but that will not mean the total 
cessation of aircraft and aero engine output. That it will 
cause delays may be granted, but our fighters and our anti- 
aircraft defences are likely to provide a very serious deter- 
rent to attacking aircraft. In clear weather the searchlights 
can pick up the raiders, and if there are cloud layers about 
the enemy cannot locate his targets with sufficient accuracy 
to have much chance of precision bombing. 


Well Dispersed Factories 


The supply of parts and components from sub-contract 
firms now comes from so many scattered points that it is 
reasonable to assume that even if many of these were to 
be put out of action, the delay caused to production, 
although possibly serious, would not be fatal, certainly not 
nearly so much so as the transfer of the industry suggested 
by Captain Macmillan. 

It is also difficult to agree that ‘‘we should have one 
bomber, the best.’’ Captain Macmillan knows perfectly 
well that there is no such thing. That we had too many 
types in service, or about to go into service, at the outbreak 
of war is generally agreed. But that difficulty has been 
remedied already. The number now in use is as small as 
is consistent with strategical and tactical requirements, and 
in any case there would be serious loss of time if factories 
were now to be taken off one of the existing types and put 
on to another. 

For obvious reasons it is not possible to mention the 
new types which are now coming along, but it would be 
logical to argue that they, or at any rate some of them, 
should be put into production in Canada and Australia 


immediately. In fact, for all the writer or Captain 
Macmillan knows, they may be in production there already, 
in addition to their production at home. And he is scarcely 
logical when he refers to ‘‘ our mixed grill of bombers,’’ for 
earlier in the article he says, ‘‘ This inferiority is a numerical 


one; the quality of the Allied aircraft is superior to the 
quality of German aircraft.’’ Precisely; and is not that 
superiority very largely due to our policy of not trusting 
toc exclusively to one type? Is not Germany now suffering 
from tie fact that she went into quantity production with 
too few types? One does not, of course, forget for one 
moment that our air crews are better than those of the 
German air torce. But they also have the enormous 
advantage of knowing that they are mounted on aeroplanes 
of a superior quality. 


Industry Not at Fault 


In conclusion I should like to place on record my protest 
at the unmerited sneer which Captain Macmillan directs 
against the leaders of the British aircraft industry. Is it 
their fault that a few years ago they were nearly starved 
out of existence? Is it their fault that this country reduced 
its air strength almost to vanishing point while Germany 
was building up hers? I think Captain Macmillan will, 
on second thoughts, admit that the leaders of the aircraft 
industry are in no way to blame. It would have been very 
much nearer to the truth, and, incidentallly, more in keep- 
ing with that reputation for fairness on which we British 
pride ourselves, if Captain Macmillan had pointed out the 
work, little short of marvellous, which the British aircraft 
industry has done in expanding to its present size in such 
a very short space of time. 
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A new Savoia-Marchetti, 





details of which have not been made available. 








ITALY’S AIR FORCE 


Aircraft and Armament : 


Maneuvrable but Slow Fighters : 


Three- 


engined Bombers 


E have always fought shy of publishing data rela 
tive to the strength of Air Forces. Italy is no 
exception, but we will venture to quote a corre- 


spondent who was in Italy during the spring He wrote: 
“Reports which the Rome air attac hés of two leading 
powers will make to their respective Governments this 
spring indicate that the Italian Air Force to-day is so 
weak in comparison with other large countries that it can 
be discounted heavily as a military factor of major import- 
ance. Both estimate a total Italian strength in the air 
at something over 3,000 machines, including naval air- 
craft, reserves and advanced trainers. A factor contribu- 
ting to the comparatively weak condition of the Italian 
Air Force appears to be heavy losses in Spain. One of 
the attachés, basing his data on his own observations 
and on reports from his colleagues on the spot, believes 
500 of the Italian aircraft used with Generalissmo Franco’s 
insurgents were shot down in the course of the 31-months’ 
civil war and about 500 were left behind when the Italians 
departed.”’ 

It is considered by people who should know that last 
November the Italian Air Force was considerably 
strengthened by the appointment of quiet, discreet 
General Francesco Pricolo to be Under-Secretary of State 





for Air and Chief of Air Staff. Having been little pub- 
licised, General Pricolo is still eclipsed in popularity by 
Italo Balbo and the Duc d'Aosta Pricolo had been 
Deputy Chief of Air Staff for seven years before Mussolini 
put him in charge of the Air Force. He has a high repu- 
tation for staff work, and under his guidance a rapid 
improvement in the equipment and technical training of 
the Italian Air Force may be expected. While a consider- 
able number of the aircraft in use are obsolescent authority 
has been given to increase strength by one-third and 
several new types are now in production. Out-of-date 
squadrons are being re-equipped as rapidly as possible, 
but it is doubtful whether the Italian aircraft industry 
can obtain sufficient raw materials to fulfil requirements. 
It is, however, well to bear in mind that under the present 
régime there has already been a big improvement in pro- 
duction and training on new types. Peak efficiency should 
be reached in three years 

Italian fighter development has been along the same 
lines as in America, although the U.S.A. now shows signs 
of deviating in certain directions. Even the newest 
Italian single-seater fighters are radial-engined machines 
in which speed has been subordinated to manceuvrability. 
Armament, too, follows the American idea of two large- 














bore machine-guns (actually 12.7 mm. Breda SAFAT) 
mounted in the fuselage and synchronised to fire through 
the airscrew arc. It is believed that explosive ammuni- 
tion has been developed for these guns. 

The writer recalls a conversation with Signor Gabrielli, 
the designer of the Fiat G.50, on the subject of armament. 
According to Signor Gabrielli Italian policy is to keep 
down the number of guns to a minimum ; if the authorities 
could find some positive safeguard against jams the G.50 
would have only one gun. Incidentally, loading and 
firing of the guns is sometimes effected by a twist-grip 
attachment on top of the control column. 

Italy, like other countries, has experimented with anti- 
aircraft bombing, and during Herr Hitler's visit to Italy 
he saw a simu- 
lated bomb 
attack on a 
bomber _ forma- 
tion. The fighters 
crossed the path 


of the latter 
about 300ft. 
above them, 
dropping their 


bombs so as to 
explode in the air 
immediately in 
front of the for- 
mation. The ex- 


On the left is an 


Cant Z.5or. 





on a Z.506B. 





12.7 mm. Breda SAFAT gun on a 
On the right is a similar 
gun mounted to fire through the floor 
The feeding and dis- 
charge arrangements are interesting. 
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plosion of the bombs was rendered visible by smoke pufis, 
and it is stated that the accuracy was such that the 
explosions would at least have forced the bombers to 
deviate to such an extent that an effective attack would 
have been impossible. 

Bomber development has been notable for the retention 
of the three-engined formula. The machines most 


generally used—the Savoia-Marchetti S.81 and S.79—are 


/ 


both of this lay- 
out, and the 
Cant Z.1007 
series now com- 
ing into service 
are fitted with 
three power units 
apiece. 

Photographs of 
the standard 
types of Italian 
military aircraft 
are reproduced, 
together with 
technical details, 
on the following 
pages. This fea- 
ture is of interest 
in view of Italy’s 
entry into the 
war. 
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AS the —"t 
SAW IT 


at Experiences with the B.E.F. 


The writer, who up till the time of his being called 
up jor the Army was a member of the editorial staff 
of “ Flight,” has noted down some impressions of 
his final fortnight with the B.E.F. Between May 14 
and May 29, 1940, he saw considerable air activity 
and his experiences, since they are those of one going 
straight from civil life into active warfare, are of 
great interest at this time. 


activities of the Luftwaffe during Germany's light- 

ning and successful stroke against Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg and Northern France. But since Great 
Britain itself is now so closely threatened, impressions of 
German aig attack will be of interest to many. 

My first taste of bombing was at Alost some twelve miles 
from Brussels three days after the German invasion, but as 
we were in a suburb the parties of bombers generally passed 
overhead and returned empty leaving only the thunder of 
heavy explosions in our ears. The day before I arrived 
our headquarters had not been so lucky, as a bomb had 
dropped within 50 yards, sending splinters through most of 
the windows of the house, another had destroyed a 
stationary vehicle of our supply column, and others had 
fallen accurately on the neighbouring power station with- 
out, however, putting it permanentiy out of action. 


activi too much has been written lately of the wide 


Anti-Aircraft Defence 


German aircraft throughout the time I was in action used 
to come over in comparatively small waves considering the 
numbers available for attack. I did not see more than 
eighteen in a group ata time. Round this Belgian town 
there was a heavy anti-aircraft defence which gave a certain 
sense of security and kept the enemy high. Judging from 
the sound I should say there was a formidable battery of 
big anti-aircraft guns in the district besides the smaller 
quick-firing Bofors. As a whole, the British troops do not 
place much faith in anti-aircraft gunfire. One of the chief 
uses of A.A. is indeed to help one to spot where the enemy 
planes are, as the blobs of black or white smoke in the sky 
are a sure guide as to whether the bombers will come near 
you. Aircraft above were often difficult to distinguish at 
a great height and in the glare of the sunshine which 
favoured the Germans every day. I have seen the sky 
absolutely peppered with an anti-aircraft barrage yet the 
Germans will fly serenely through with only an occasional 
wag of the wings to indicate that blast was somewhere near. 
Pilots with a stout heart fly straight through such a barrage 
which appears to have little effect even on bomb aim. The 
same applies to a low-flying bomb attack which can still 
be pressed home, though this time with more likelihood of 
a direct hit from the short-range Bofors gun. With a good 
gunner making rapid use of his clips of five rounds and 
firing tracer this gun can harass the 3,o0o0ft. bomber con- 
siderably, and I have seen the immediate and devastating 
effect of a direct hit from such a gun. 

The effect of fighter aircraft on bombers is in direct con- 
trast to that of anti-aircraft fire. | Whilst this latter is 
looked on as a sort of desperate expedient by the sheltering 
troops during a raid, the appearance of British fighters 
leads to an invigorating change. The bombing is dis- 


organised and ceases, the formation breaks up, and soon 
one hears the fierce bark of eight Brownings chewing into 
the enemy. 


The troops, their fears entirely forgotten, 





_— 


Westland Lysander army co-operation machines which, seen 
head-on at a distance, might be confused with German Hs 126s 


come out into the open and cheer the fight. The slightest 
success raises their spirits immediately, spirits inevitably 
low when bombing raid after raid takes place without 
opposition. 

It was difficult to explain to the men the general absence 
of fighter opposition. In the first days of the Belgian cam 
paign there were a large number of Allied fighters on 
guard, but as we dropped back their appearance became 
increasingly rare. I have heard that the Belgian tront 
proved an awkward operating distance from the most 
advanced aerodromes in Northern France, and that the 
Belgian aerodromes available had not proved suitable 
Later still, after the German break through from Sedan, I 
suppose that our air force in Northern France not only 
became isolated from its headquarters, but also lost'a num- 
ber of its aerodromes to the enemy until I shouid say 
fighter opposition for the B.E.F. came mostly from Eng- 
land. The question of identifying enemy and Allied air- 
craft also led our men to assume that only the Luftwaffe 
was in the sky, and in the last desperate days around 
Dunkerque the gunners seemed to fire at all and sundry 

The Flight charts would be a valuable guide, but in the 
field the wall-cards would not be so practicable as a chart 
folding like a map. Presumably Royal Artillery gunners 
are fully instructed, but there are plenty of men manning 
anti-aircraft Bren and Lewis defence guns in other units 
who have never seen such a chart. The question is a very 
difficult one, and an additional doubt crept in when the 
story got round that the enemy had captured and was 
using against us Hawker Hurricanes and Lysanders. But 
in an Army which had no newspapers for ten days and 
which relied for its news on the B.B.C. news broadcast 
through Lord Nuffield’s wireless sets rumours of the most 
fantastic kind were rife between spasmodic listenings-in. 

I preferred my own observation. In general my con- 
clusion of the average German air raid is that its most 
damaging effect is the disorganisation caused. The appear- 
ance of, say, eight bombers over our supply point necessi- 
tated the men taking to the deep ditches with which the 
district was fortunately well provided. Work ceased while 
the bombs fell with that disconcerting whistle, heavy thud, 
and accompanying shower of shrapnel and debris. They 
might fall zooyd. away, or they might not fall at all, but 
work ceased just the same. I was not machine-gunned 
by diving aircraft, but I saw this happen on distant main 
roads, and the effect must be even more damaging than 
bombing to continued work. To balance this was the fact 
that one individual raid caused a comparatively small 
amount of damage considering the number of bombs 
dropped. One unit or another of our column must have 
been bombed every day, yet casualties were about one per 
cent. among the men and two per cent. among the vehicles 
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Perhaps we were lucky, and in fact I am forced to the con- 
clusion that, after certain precautions have been taken, sur- 
vival in a bombing raid is just a matter of luck, although 
the chances to one against being hit are high. 

There is no doubt that if you abandon dignity and an 
appearance of bravado, lower yourself into a ditch or 
trench, and lie face down with your tin hat over the back 
of your head nothing short of a direct or very close ex- 
plosion will damage you. If caught in a street, lie flat 
against the stoutest wall away from glass windows. 
These are things everyone familiar with A.R.P. has learnt, 
and experience merely goes to prove their correctness and 
to encourage their rapid fulfilment! 

The first bombs which dropped close to me were in 
Lens. I foolishly parked outside a shop opposite the rail- 
way station, and a salvo fell outside the station building. 
I pressed myself up against a stout concrete buttress and 
was all right, being well clear of the shop windows. Both 
bombs fell a hundred -yards away, but that particular 
experience taught me to avoid railway stations, which are 
favourite targets. I had been told that a bomb dropped 
in a street caused the windows to collapse outwards and 
not inwards as one might expect. This was shown to me 
clearly when bringing the convoy through Armentiéres one 
evening. The first warning that a raid was imminent was 
a sight of a bomb actually falling under 100 yards ahead 
across a square ; another fell to the right, and the windows 
of the houses ahead and to the left which were facing the 
square tinkled into the roadway ahead. 

We abandoned the car and sheltered. On that occasion 
the Heinkels wheeled and came back, causing horrible 
havoc with a heavy bomb in a block of flats. Actually, 
when driving along in a car, one cannot hear the hum cf 
bombers, but the sight of everyone looking quickly up 
wards is sufficient warning to be on the look-out. 

Anti-aircraft fire accounted for two machines at the end 
of that Armentieres raid, both crashing in flames towards 
Lille. We sent out a despatch rider to note the result, 
and he returned to say that he had met with an unfriendly 
French crowd, as they had been two French fighters which 
had been shot down. It is possible, however, that these 
two were fighters bombed on the ground on the nearby 





The successful Bofors light anti-aircraft gun referred to by 
the author. 
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aerodrome. Lack of confirmation of such stories was very 
disquieting. Another similar difficulty in identificatigy 
concerned parachutists. The proper thing would have beep 
to have effected capture in each case, but parachute troops 
and Fifth Columnists had achieved such notoriety that 
everyone regarded a parachutist as fair game. In Alost 
two fighters circled round and round a parachute firing 
machine-guns, the unfortunate man being dead before 
reaching the ground. The fact that he was dressed ip 
R.A.F. Leading Aircraftman uniform condemned him as 


a spy. 
Wide Devastation 

The most damage done to a district near me was in a very 
heavy air raid on Poperinghe just after lunch one day, 
Half an hour before I had fortunately left the narrow 
streets of the town, which were absolutely crammed with 
Belgian soldiery and refugees, the latter thronging the 
cafés. This foolhardy concentration suffered dearly when 
a number of heavy bombs caused terrible casualties. Most 
of Western Belgium was bombed that day, and as I took 
a convoy by cross-country route in the evening down to 
Ploegsterte, avoiding Ypres, every single small town that 
I passed had received its measure of attention. At this 
time we never saw Allied fighters, and the Germans would 
fly over in the morning on reconnaissance and bomb 
accordingly in the afternoon without opposition. On one 
occasion a German machine left a trail of smoke in a figure 
of eight over a wood, where there was a concentration of 
transport, and this was duly bombed later. 

The dog fights I saw all ended in favour of*the Allied 
fighters. A couple of Hurricanes climbing incredibly 
steeply towards the bombers would invariably scatter them, 
The sing of a diving fighter after a fugitive hedge-hopping 
Heinkel brought the troops to their feet for a rousing cheer 
of encouragement. ‘‘Go on. Get him, boy! ”’ or successful 
anti-aircraft fire would bring forward an _ enthusiastic 
““He’s lovely with that gun! ”’ 

It is difficult to single out actual incidents when the 
hum of German bombers was so constantly in one’s ears 
that one imagined it in the slightest noise of a distant 
vehicle or motor cycle. Naturally, I saw the greatest 
activity around Dunkerque. On May 28 I saw some 
fourteen Messerschmitts wheeling and diving in an abso- 
lutely devilish machine-gun attack, but as a whole I had 
seen few German fighters and only the usual Heinkels, 
Dorniers, and an occasional Henschel H.s.126. 


Home Again 

I returned on a 500-ton merchantman which was 
attacked by a squadron of dive-bombers just off-shore. 
Personally, I did not witness this vicious attack, as | was 
trying to get some rest after three sleepless nights, but 
I understand from those on deck that they were Junkers 
dive-bombers, each carrying more than one bomb. A large 
number of bombs were dropped, the aircraft concentrating 
on ourselves and a hospital ship about a quarter of a 
mile away. The last bomb dropped so close astern that 
the ship rocked, lights went out, two engines stopped, and 
the compass was damaged. The impression I got of being 
dive-bombed at sea was that the whine of a diving aircraft 
is even more sinister than the whistle of a bomb, but that 
a ship is not easy to hit. Some of the bombs fist 
ricochetted off the water, according to witnesses, and one 
man was wounded with shrapnel. All the time the ships 
Lewis and Bren gunners were hard at it, encouraged by 
the soldiers crammed aboard, and one cannot pay too high 
a tribute to these brave gunners who stand out in the open 
to reply to these bombers. Concentrated machine-gun 
fire from the ground defences definitely worries low-flying 
aircraft and has been successful in isolated cases, but it 
takes a deal of doing to stand virtually in the open and 
hand it back, as it were. 

To sum up, the Flanders campaign has proved absolutely 
to the B.E.F. that, provided we are in the air, we have 
supremacy. Given an R.A.F. equal in numbers, or, bettet 
still, superior in numbers, to the enemy, we will in all 
certainty drive off their air attacks, which are the key 
Germany’s initial gains in this war. J. D. 
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has for long been said that to win a war it is neces- 

sary to smash the enemy’s will to win. Indeed, 
that has been the ultimate aim of all militant action since 
the beginning of time. But how this aim is achieved is 
a process wrapped up in the science of the conduct of 
warfare. 

The war method of Germany to-day is the employment 
of the aeroplane as a primary weapon against the civilian 
population, as well as against the armed forces. By its 
use in this way they have smashed through Poland, 
Norway, Holland and Belgium. And I am convinced 
that Germany will not hesitate to use amy weapon, nor 
will she hesitate to hurl it against the civil population of 
any country to turn the situation to her own military 
advantage. 

This method must recoil upon the heads and homes of 
the German people themselves, for there is not the slightest 
doubt that the sum total of the resources at the disposal 
of the Allies is vastly greater than the resources of Ger- 
many (and those of any possible Allies that Germany may 
involve upon her side during the course of the struggle). 
And with the resources available to the Allies used as 
they should be used, it is impossible for Germany to win 
this war. The one great danger to the Allies is that 
they may not employ the resources available to them to 
the maximum quickly enough, and it is only too evident 
that they are not being employed to capacity to-day. 

Everyone in this country now admits with amazing can- 
dour—and without the slightest desire to apportion blame 
or attach responsibility—that the Allies’ principal defi- 
ciency in arms has been their lack of aircraft. It is this 
calm acceptance of a situation, fraught with danger, with- 
out turning back to the root causes of it, that is the main- 
stay of the strength of the British people. One can almost 
hear the mass of the British people say: ‘‘ The crisis is 
here. It has to be met. Let us meet it without dissipa- 
tion of our energies.’” On this broad plinth of tolerance 
has always been built the structure needed to rescue 
Britain from the consequences of her own over-tolerance 
in the pre-crisis periods of her history. 

Let us then admit that this is primarily an air war, 
in so far as it is fair to say that the side with the greatest 
air forces has the scales heavily weighted in its favour. 
From that basis we can predicate a suitable course of 
action for the temporary period during which the Allies 
must face the enemy's air superiority. 


[J iss toring all wars are certain principles. It 


Superior Equipment 

First, the Allies have a technical and_ scientific 
supremacy. The Allies’ aircraft have won almost every 
combat in which they have engaged the enemy, or in 
which the enemy has engaged the Allied aircraft. That 
is the practical proof of the technical advantage which 
the Allies’ aircraft designers possess in relation to their 
Opposite numbers in Germany ; nor must the part played 
in this respect by the designers of aero engines be forgotten. 

Thus we start the great air war with a scientific lead. 
That lead we must exploit to the maximum. Even if our 
designers are not so busy because our production need 
1s the greater at the moment, we must not forget that 
designers languish on insufficient stimulus. It 1s not 
enough to tell them to create designs if the designs are 
only to be scrapped after they are created. Every designer 
I have ever known wanted his design to go into produc- 
tion. If it didn’t, it rankled in his mind as a failure. 

We cannot permit our designers to go stale. Nor can 
we permit production to be upset by unnecessary changes 
in design. Between the balancing of these two opposing 
factors there must be a nice adjustment of relative values. 
Personally, I am all for divorcing design from produc- 
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AIR STRATEGY 


Make This an Oil War 


By CAPTAIN NORMAN MACMILLAN, M.C., A.F.C. 


tion for the duration of the war. 


By this I mean that 
production factories should be free to produce whatever 
is required of them, while the old idea of the copyright 
design department attached to the big. firms should be 


disestablished. I do not mean, however, that the design 
departments should all be thrown together into a kind of 
enormous Farnborough. That would be a silly policy. No. 
Design departments ought to be separated from the pro- 
duction factories, and housed in experimental factories, 
where in smaller manufacturing units the experimental 
prototypes could be made. These design establishments 
should remain under the control of the parent firms, 


for there is much value in the competitive esprit 
de corps of the design units as at present organised. But 


they ought to be widely dispersed, so that no matter 
what happens in this war they cannot all be put out of 
action or have their activities seriously impaired. 


Problem of Dispersal 

Some of these design departments ought to be evacuated 
from the United Kingdom altogether, to Northern Ireland, 
to Canada, to Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. 
In those areas the creative brains of the aircraft industry 
would be safe. No equivalent way of ensuring the safety 
of the German aircraft design departments is as yet avail- 
able to German strategists. Thus the brains of the German 
aircraft industry must be located in areas subject to air 
attacks, while the brains of the British industry can be 
safe. And at the appropriate time we ought to turn 
our bombers full blast on to the brains of the German 
aircraft industry. That would do more than anything 
else to guarantee that the Allies’ technical supremacy in 
the air would not only be maintained but that it would 
become far greater. 

Because this is a war of mechanisation—in the air, on 
land and at sea—it is a war which is being fought upon oil. 
Without petroleum products or their synthetic equivalent 
it would be impossible to maintain the struggle as it has 
begun. If both sides were equally depleted of oil, the war 
would revert to methods of pre-internal-combustion engine 
days. But that is unthinkable. And in this matter of 
oil the Allies again have the advantage of Germany if they 
will only go full out to obtain it. 

The oil that Germany can obtain within the territories 
now in her possession is in no way commensurate with her 
war needs. Outside her owu territory the principal sources 
from which she can draw oil aie Rumania and Russia. All 
the other principal sources of petroleum are open to the 
Allies and shut to Germany by the British sea blockade. 
Any steps that can be taken to reduce the supplies of oil 
entering German territory from her external sources of 
supply ought to be put in hand. Some of that oil may 
enter by railway, but some ot it must enter Germany by 
the waterway of the Danube. The railways by which the 
oil enters must be known to the Allies’ Intelligence Staff. 
Those railways ought to be bombed. The inland water 
transport of fuel supplies to Germany ought to be stopped. 
Here the bomb is not the best weapon. It is probably 
useless to bomb a river. 

The Royal Air Force has been waging war upon some 
of the oil stocks in Germany and German-occupied terri- 
tory. No doubt large quantities have been lost to the enemy 
in this way. But, in addition, it is necessary to prevent 
those losses from being replenished. It can be done. And 
if even only a smal! section of the Allies’ air forces can be 
detached for that specific purpose it should be done, so 
that a constant series of raids can be made upon communi- 
cation lines which carry oil supplies outside the reach of 
the naval forces ; in this way the oil blockade would become 
as nearly complete as it is possible to make it ; and by that 
means the duration of the supremacy in numbers of the 
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German air force will be curtailed. For what does it avail 
to have vast numbers of aircraft if they have empty tanks? 

No doubt Germany started the war with vast stocks of 
fuel suitable for aero engines. Equally without doubt 
much of that stock was carried in safety underground. One 
aerodrome I visited at the end of 1936 where a Gruppe of 
the Richthofen Geschwader was stationed carried its fuel 
supplies deep underground on the far side of the aerodrome 
diametrically opposite the hangars. 

With the German capacity for systematisation it is highly 


probable that aerodromes are refuelled at certain intervals 


and at certain times as laid down in the book of regulations 
got out by the Staff. If that 1s so it is the business of the 
Intelligence sections to find out what those times are, so 
that aircraft can be directed against aerodromes at the 
hours when they are being replenished with their highly 
inflammable stores. Otherwise, with tanks sited deep 
underground there 1s little likelihood of setting them ablaze. 


Depleted Reserves 

There can be no doubt that the German offensives in 
Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium and Flanders must 
have made heavy inroads in the German oil reserves. Is 
that the reason why the new offensive against the French 
on the Aisne and the Somme was begun without the use 
of tanks on the grand scale? Or does some other factor 
account for the change in method? The situation of the 
French and British troops behind rivers and canals may 
require bridge heads to be established by the Germans 
on the Allied side before they can employ tanks to 
advantage. 

It is, however, certain that the most direct of the indirect 
ways to victory for the Allies is to strike Germany where 
she is weakest. 

Here are two targets which are specially suitable for air 
attack for that reason. One is the design staffs of the Ger- 
man aircraft industry. By comparison with the British in- 
dustry the German design staffs are more concentrated, 
because there are fewer design firms in Germany than in 
Britain. If the German design staffs could be knocked out 


the progress of German aircraft design would be slowed up 


and the present supremacy in performance of the Allied air- 
craft far exceeded. As a target I would rate the design 


branch of the German industry of even more importance 


than the side engaged in the actual manufacture of aircraft. 

How is that target to be attacked? Can it be done by 
day? It is 
are well equipped with air-raid shelters. 
staffs would receive warning of the approach of enemy air- 
craft and take shelter. How then can these individuals be 
singled out by aircraft? The answer is that they cannot 
so be singled out. But the centres in which they work 
and live can be singled out and attacked. 
of repeated attacks they can be so damaged and their popu- 
lations so kept in a condition of tension that it is impossible 


AIR TRANSPOR 


UBSIDIES for the airlines in Australia will be con- 
tinued during this year, but some of the services will 
be curtailed in view of the need for economy. It is, 

however, difficult to see that much money can be saved 
by the reduction of services when it is apparent, from 
information made available by the Minister for Air, Mr. 
Fairbairn, that the services are not costing much. Mr. 
Fairbairn tabled details of subsidies paid by the Common- 
wealth Government in the House of Representatives last 
month. The report states that revenue from transport 
services exceeds subsidies by more than /7,000. 

The subsidy to the Empire service was 4A127,500, while 
estimated Commonwealth revenue from airmail surcharge 
was {A220,500, being a surplus of {£Ag93,o00. All the 
Australian internal services, including that to Rabaul, only 
received subsidies amounting to {A219,171, while revenue 
from mail was /A144,220, giving a deficit of £A74,951. 
Australia’s share of the subsidy for the trans-Tasman 
route was £{A27,312, with estimated revenue at 4/A16,500, 
giving a deficit of fAr1o,812. 


(scan 


well known that the German aircraft works 
No doubt their 
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for efficient work to be done. Day and night all th 
centres of aircraft design should be subjected to attac, 
And if daylight raids are too costly because of counter 
action then night attacks should be made night after night 
so that the days were made weary by the cleaning up of the 
debris of the night. And the Intelligence staff ought to be 
prepared to know any counter-siting of the design staffs 
so that any attempt to move such personnel to other areas 
will merely result in a switch over of the targets for the 
Allied raiders. 

I have already indicated possible means for the attack of 
Germany's oil supplies. The depletion of pre-war stocks js 
now two-fold. First, by the rapid rate of usage of the Ger. 
man mechanised forces, and second, by air attacks against 
oil storage centres. Add to these two air attacks against 
lines of communication for supply from outside Germany 
and the German High Command will be faced with a new 
problem of tremendous magnitude. It will be as great as 
the problem that faced Germany in the great 1914 offen. 
sive ; that problem was, shall we fire our last lot of shells in 
the hope that we can break through, or shall we call a halt 
until we have had time to build up anther stock? The 
Germans halted. They rebuilt their stocks, but they had 
lost their chance. At that time the British lines were as 
lightly held as they have ever been, lighter by far than the 
lines were manned during the retreat of the nine British 
divisions to the Franco-Belgian coast. 

Oil is Vital 

Already Germany has been forced to expend in this war, 
not only shells but oil. The latter is a more precious com- 
modity in these days. To face a long war she must re 
plenish the stocks that she has burned up. It is up to the 
Allies to see that the replenishment stocks never reach the 
storage depots in Germany. That should be the immediate 
task of the largest possible contingent of Allied bombers 
that can be spared from other work. In the long run their 
work would be the short cut to the end of the war. 

The Allies ought to make a new slogan for victory. It 
would run ‘‘ Make this war an oil war.’’ And put it into 
effect in every way, by stopping oil supplies from reaching 
Germany from every source, by land, by river, by rail and 
sea, 

Then bomb and burn every get-at-able oil depot in Ger- 
many. It is a good target when it is get-at-able, for it is 
bulky and thus hittable, and when it is hit it burns, and 
when it burns it keeps on burning. And every gallon of 
aviation spirit burnt in Germany means that one German 
aircraft flies a mile or two less in the war. Now that the 
Germans are in Northern France and hold the whole coast 
from Abbeville to the top of Norway, every mile or two 
that we can prevent their air force from flying is of vital 
importance. That is why we should make this war an oil 
war, and turn our aircraft on to finish where the Navy has 
perforce had to leave off. 


IN AUSTRALIA 


Totalling these figures up shows that airmail surcharge 
revenue exceeds subsidies by an amount of £A7,237. The 
internal surcharge is at the rate of 3d. per half ounce, while 
for Empire mail it is 1s. 6d. Here we have services which 
are really self-supporting, provided they are credited with 
the revenue which belongs to them. Too often this is not 
done, and one hears all about the subsidy which is paid 
out by the government department controlling aviation, 
and nothing about the airmail surcharge which is collected 
—and frequently pocketed by a totally different de part- 
ment, the post office. 

Services which have been reduced are the Qantas Empie 
internal route from Brisbane to Cloncurry and Daly 
Waters, which now only runs one return trip per week, 
and Aircrafts, which now gives a once-weekly connectiol 
between Brisbane and Rockhampton, calling at inland 
towns. The Ansett routes between Melbourne, Wagga 
Cootamundra and Sydney, and between Adelaide, Mildura, 
Broken Hill, and Melbourne, are also reduced ® 
frequency. 
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“Looking Forward” 


WING to paper restrictions, which 
seriously curtail our available space, 
it is regretted that the second instalment 
of Dr. Roxbee Cox’s lecture on the future 
of British civil aviation, ‘* Looking For- 
ward,”” must be held over till next week. 


Trans-Siberia 

REGULAR air service between Mos- 
cow and Irkutsk was opened by 
Russia on May 15 last. This service will 
be maintained by PS4o mailplanes which 
route of 2,820 miles from 
Irkutsk in 19 hours 
stopping at Kazan, Sverd- 


will cover the 
Moscow t 
45 minutes 


lovsk, Om Novosibirsk and Kras- 
noyarsk. 
Balloon Broadcast 
N the B.B.C. Home Service a broad- 
cast will be given on June 17 at 


describing the work of the 
balloon squadrons. rhe 
gramme will give the day-to-day work of 
the men and will include 
incidents which happen to the sections 
operating off the coast—some of the 
thrills in bringing a bailoon to earth in 
a high wind, and the excitement of the 
occasional breakaway which occurs 
Also on June 20 at 1.15 p.m. there will 
be a talk on ‘‘A Fighter Pilot Visits Hi 
Old Squadron.”’ 


10.30 p.m 
barrage pro- 


some of the 


Eire Civil Flying Ban 
N Order made by the Eire Minister 
for Industry and Commerce (Mr. 
Sean MacEntee) prohibits, as from May 
28, the flying of civil aircraft over the 


(P= of the first steps taken by the 
Minister of Aircraft Production was 
to set up the Air Supply Board and cer- 
tain other Committees, and as these are 
getting into their stride their powers 
and activities are becoming clearer 

The Minister, as was to be expected 
of one who has shown vision in so many 
directions, has been extremely active in 
dealing instantly with all the major 
questions, and has brought together in 
the Air Supply Board the combined 
experience and opinions of the Fleet Air 
Am and the R.A.F. regarding the most 
suitable equipment to be ordered 
Thus the Minister and his able 
deputy, Sir Charles Craven, will be able 
to direct the production efforts of the 
aircraft industry in such a manner as 
meets the needs of the Services 
he importance of the Navy can never 
be over-stressed where and when British 





interests are at sta and a clear indi- 
tation of the vital need of making the 
senior Servi fully effective was given 
Just over a igo when aircraft that 


were then being 
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VERTICAL TAKE-OFF. 


A new helicopter being flown by its inventor, Igor 


Sikorsky, who has always been interested in the possibilities of such machines. 


State of Eire and its territorial waters, 
unless specially authorised by the Minis- 
ter. It has been intimated that only 
aircraft engaged on scheduled air trans- 
port services will be granted exemption 

The Order therefore will not affect the 
Aer Lingus service from Dublin to Liver- 
ool, but presumably will mean the clos- 
ng of the flying school in County 


Trans-Atlantic Mail 


: ‘HE Postmaster-General announces 
that air correspondence for Canada 


U.S.A. and countries beyond, if prepaid 
for transmission by the Pan American 
Clipper service from Lisbon to New 
York, is now forwarded by the British 
Overseas Airways service to Lisbon 
which operates twice weekly to connect 
with the Clippers. The existing rates 
(Canada, Newfoundland and U.S.A 





Navy has been gradually regaining air 
consciousness to a greater degree and 
is beginning to again play a _ part, 


growing in usefulness, in the field of 
general aeronautical development 

In those years that preceded the last 
war and for the first 3} years thereof, 


the developments engendered by the 
R.N.A.S. were of the highest import- 
ance both in the founding of the air- 


craft industry and in the design and use 
of special types of aircraft, the descen- 
dants of which are in regular use to-day. 

There has been good progress in this 
last twelve months, due primarily to the 


splendid spirit of active co-operation 
that has existed between the senior 
representatives of both Services—pri- 
marily Air Chief Marshal Sir Wilfred 


Freeman, R.A.F.,and Cpt. Slattery RN. 

What more natural outcome of such 
excellent working together could there 
be than that the considerable abilities 
of these two officers should be directed 
for the common good through the single 
channel of the Air Supply Board. In 
this manner the requirements of the 
F.A.A. and the R.A.F. will receive equal 
consideration. 

This gives us a very suitable oppor- 


letters 1s. 3d. per half-ounce, postcards 
7d.) remain unchanged. Air correspond 
ence for Portugal and Spain, prepaid at 


the ordinary European rate of 5d. for 
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Air Services Resumed 

N the ] 
page ol ur transport, two 
messages from the Hebrides for the air 


course of t twelve days’ stop- 


SUS 


RN. AND RAF. GET TOGETHER 


ambulance had to be refused Happily, 
this is again available with the resump- 
tion of air services to Belfast and the 
Hebrides on June 4 Ihe Stornoway 
liner also flew on the following day and 
Railway Air Services to the Isle of Man, 
selfast and Glasgow, have resumed 
tunity of offering our warm gratula- 
tions to Air Chief Marshal Sir Wilfred 
Freeman on his promotion ann ed a 
day or so ago Those concer | with 
the aircrait industry ma that 
matter any branch of aer utical en- 
gineering will realise tl invaluable 
service that he has rendered to the 
cause we all have at heart and the 
importance of which cannot be 
exaggerated 

Captain Slattery, the rept entative 
of the Admiralty on t Board, though 
not one of the fathers of Servi iviation 
like Sir Wilfred, is none t less a 
pioneer, being one of that small band 
of Naval officers to take the fir Fleet 
Air Arm Course in 1924 H rate of 
climb ”’ since then | been nothing 
short of meteor He 1 wide experi 
ence ort the sea ind of t if na 1s 
well practised in the art of « landing 
and suchlike specialities He was Staff 
Otficer Operation to the first Rear 
Admiral Aircraft Carriers | brings, 
as the youngest Captain in t yervice— 
being but 36—a remarkable record of 
practical and administrative ichieve- 
ment of which the F.A.A. for the past 
year have mace good u 
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WAR IN THE AIR 


(CONTINUED 


FROM PAGE 525) 





In the western battlefield damage was inflicted on rail 
communications over a wide area. At Hirson, to the 
east of St. Quentin, where more than 100 bombs were 
dropped, the railway junction and marshalling yards were 
hit, the main road was pitted with bomb craters and 
several large fires were started. Another busy railway 
junction a few miles to the north was subjected to a 
heavy attack. Flames shot 5oft. into the air, followed 
by explosions which continued as the raiding aircraft 
passed out of sight of the targets a quarter of an hour 
after the attack. 

While these attacks were in progress, other units of the 
raiding forces were engaged in similar operations in the 
neighbourhoods of Abbeville, Amiens, Arras and Etaples. 
A convoy half a mile long sighted by parachute flares or 
the road near Hesdin was hit by four high-explosive bombs 
which wrecked vehicles and set the nearby woods on fire. 
On the Arras-Doullens road a line of armoured vehicles 
was thrown into confusion by a salvo which fell across 
the centre of the column and started fires on each side 
of the road. In another attack on a convoy of supply 
lorries the bomb aimer reported that his bombs ‘“‘ landed 
in the middle of about 20 vehicles.’’ Other raiders bombed 
the railway sidings and junctions within their areas. 


Berlin Bombed 


The French Armée de l’Airy was naturally pretty fully 
employed on the battle front along the Somme and Aisne. 
None the less, France did not rest content with her raid 
on Munich as the sole reprisal for the German rail on 


Paris. On the night of Friday, June 7, a squadron of 
French naval aircraft bombed certain factories in the 
suburbs of Berlin. This was the first occasion in either 


this or the last war on which bombs have been dropped 
on any part of Berlin. However, the leaflet raids of the 
R.A.F. must long ago have disturbed the Berliners’ idea 
that whoever else got bombed, they must be safe. 

Meanwhile, for several nights in succession individual 
German raiders crossed the coast of Britain and dropped 
some bombs. They did extraordinarily little damage. One 
of the bombers crashed on Friday night in East Suffolk. 
Two of the crew were killed and the third died later in 
hospital. Some damage was done to house property, but 
it was not in the least extensive. The bombers seem to 
have been looking for our aerodromes, and one at least 

Bombs were dropped on the flare path 
was killed. 


was discovered. 
and an airman 


“Glorious” 


Loss of H.M.S. 


N Monday, June 10, it was announced that the British 
forces had been withdrawn from Norway, together 
with certain units of the Norwegian Army, and that King 
Haakon had been brought to England in a British war 
ship. It was held easier and cheaper to blockade Narvik 
from the sea. 





This Ju 88 was shot down during the first raid on Paris. 


————$$$___ 


Cn the previous day reports had been received of a Naval 
engagement off the coast of Norway, and on the Monday 
evening the Admiralty announced that, as it had not beeg 
found possible to establish communication with certain 
ships, it had to be presumed that the following vessels 
had been lost: H.M.S. Glorious, the transport Orama, the 
tanker Oilpioneer, and the destroyers H.M.S. Ardent anq 
Acasta. The destroyers had been escorting the aircraft. 
carrier Glorious. A German communiqué stated that there 
were several hundred survivors from these ships. The 
Orama was not carrying troops at the time. 

H.M.S. Glorious was a sister ship of the Courageous 
which was sunk by a submarine earlier in the war. Each 
was a ship of 22,500 tons, and had been originally designed 
as a large, fast, umarmoured cruiser, but was converted 
as an aircraft carrier after the last war. The Glo could 
carry 48 aircraft, and with flying personnel on board would 
have a complement of over 1,200 officers and men 


Italy Declares War 


*IGNOR MUSSOLINI declared war the Allies on 
Monday, June 10. Evidently he considered that the 
progress of the German attack on the French and British 
Armies on the Somme and Aisne justified him in dragging 
Italy into the war with a prospect of emerging as a victor 
and sharing the spoils. He had waited a long time to see 
(in common parlance) which way the cat would jump. We 
are all convinced that he did not wait long enough. The 
Italian Navy is heavily outnumbered and outgunned by 
the British and French Fleets in the Mediterranean. From 
the naval point of view he must rely on Italy's large force 
of submarines. To this must be added the Regia Aero- 
nautica, the Italian Royal Air Force, which is, like the 
R.A.F., a separate Service—in fact, the only other separat 
Air Force in the world. Some details of the Regia Aerol 
nautica and its machines are given elsewhere in this issue 
It has been organised for a Mediterranean war. A consider- 
able proportion of its machines are obsolescent, and a pro 
gramme of expansion and re-equipment has been under 
taken, which could hardly be completed in less than three 
Italian aircraft firms have lately had difficulty in 
getting materials for construction, and in 
much of the airframe work Entry into the 
war is not likely to ease that situation 
Italy has not built aircraft carriers, based air 
craft have an advantage over ship-planes, and, by means of 
the various Italian air bases in the Mediterranean, Italian 
bombers are able to spread their activities over that sea 
Apart from Italy, Sicily, Sardinia and Libya, there ar 
Italian bases at Rhodes and other Dodecanese islands, and 
it the little island of Pantellaria, in the narrows between 
Sicily and Tunisia. The Italians seem still to believe that 


ous 


on 


years. 
consequence 


is of wood. 


as shore 


aircraft can get the better of a Navy, and so discount the 
superior strength of the British and French Fleets 
ences in the North Sea have afforded no support for that 
theory, and the Allies await a further test with complete 
confidence. 
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Royal Air Force and 
Official Announcements 


pilots, air observers and 

wireless oOperator-air gunners are required 
sow Young men of good education, with dash 
and initiative—especially those in age groups which 
have rot yet been registered—are asked to volun 
teer. 


ARGE numbers of 


Radio Maintenance 
EN up to 50 can now serve in the Royal Air 
Force provided they have experience in radi 
work. A new class of entry has just been created 


to provide personnel for the maintenance of Air 

Force wireless equipment of various types. The 

age mits for radio trade entrants are from 18 t 

50. 

Administrative Officers 

A™ ——o. officers are required for adminis 
ad duties, Immediate commis 

ion in "the Re Al V.R. will be granted for the 


daration of hostilities to suitable applicants be 
{ 32 and 50 years. Applications 

m persons with previous comr 
Forces or with administrative 

| experience in civil life, preferably 
with some knowledge of Service procedure Pre 
vious flying experience will also be an advantage 
A high standard of education, character and per 
sonality is required in addition to the experience 





and manag 


indicated 
Selected apr will be required to attend in 
due course b Se lect on and Medical Boa 1 





London and successful candidates will be posted for 
duty with the R.A.F. at home or abroad as vacar 

cies eccur, possibly at short notice Appoint 
ments will be in the rank of Pilot Officer on pro 





bat carrying a rate of pay of £215 per annum, 
plus allowances. 

lidates should apply at once, in writing to 
the Air Ministry, 8.7.(e)/5, Adastral House, Kings 


way, giving full particulars of their qualifications, 


training and experience Personal calls and tele- 
phone enguiries should be avoided, 
Promotions 
HE undermentioned promotions are made with 
efiect from June 1, 1940 
General Duties Branch 
Wine COMMANDERS TO BE GROUP CAPTAINS 
(Temporary) Dalzell, V K.; Houghtor 
R. T. B.; Butler, J. H.; Hill, C. W Bussell, 
E. L; Bryer, G. M., OBE. A.F.C Thornton 
E.; Sanderson, A. C D.F.C.; Jones, J. W.; 


Venn, G. O.; Dearlove, C. J. S.: 


Hanmer, R. H.. 
M.C.; Theak, W. E.; Hebbert, F. L 








J 8, M.C., A.F.C Pope, 8. L. G., 
AF. Jarvis, LL. W ; Potter, J.; Tyrrell 
MC.; Lang, A. F.. MBE. AFC 

F. H. E.; Beardsworth, H. I. T.; Wi'son 
Crawford, C.; Chamberlayne, P. R. T 
AFPC.; Walker, H. E., M.C., D.FA 
MB.E., D.F.C.; Clarke, R. St H., A 
ham, &, M.C.; Culley, 8S. D., D.8.0.; 

C. K.. MB.E.; I r, R. M., D.P.C 

& C, DFA MacGregor, A., M.B.E 
Blackford, D. I lford, H. T., F 
PL. APA Maitland, ¢ E., D.FA 
Rankin, A. J., O.B.E., A.FC.; Attwood, 
Wynne, F. R., M.B.E.; Stevens, A. C 
worth, C. G 





. 3» A.F.C.; Flower, A. HL, 
Collins, H. J.: Yool, W M.; MeSwiny, 
SQUADRON LEADER TO BE WING COMMANDER 
(Temporary): Atcherley, D. F. W., is promoted to 
the temporary rank of Wing Commander with 


effect from March 1, 1940. 


SQuaDRON LEADERS TO BE WING COMMANDERS 
fTemporary) ( 








le handler, L. J.. M.B.E.; Rees, V.; 
Bivar de V.; George, E. J.; Wallis, J. B. M.; 
ae Jones, J. H.; Walker, H. J.; Phillip, 
ee David, ay M N.: Arbuthnot, T. J.; Owen, 
& ii. MC kes, L. R.; Buxton, G. M.; 
jock” de Besimh bes, J. M. J. C. J. I.; Elton, 
Baar AF ; Br adhurst, H., D.F.C.. A.F.C.; 
ards, EL ( I Marson, J.; Snaith, L. S., 
FC.; “Constantin ll Chilton, ( E.; 





Bice’ Cc. W.: ¢ , 
sandy, R. F.; 
Gittan, J. W., AFC: 
T. Sy agg N. C.: <.: & 
ut J. R.; Francis, G.; Morris, R. J. P.: 
Appieven C.'H.; Waring, H.; Allen, A.; 
x ; Lowe, M’: Farr w, B. G.: Carvell, R. J.; 
—. J. E. M.: Wright, P. W. M.; Pool, 


Stevens. A. M.; 
Shenton, R P 
Keens, L 


+ Grierson, C. McK.; Aston, B. HL; Phil 
prt G.: Abrar W. G.; Simond, G. F.;: 
Mon . H. G Hallings-Pott, J. R., D.S.O.; 
J r: » L; 8 G. Ll. L. A.F.C.; Johnson, 
aed A.; W r ngton, F. R.; Field, R. ¢ 
R woe _R in Combe, A R.; Stevens, 
DFt ; Simps lH. T.; Abraham, T. M.. 

Blur Brake, K. 8S Beisiegel, 














SERVICE AVIATION 
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VERSATILITY FOR THE NAVY: The Fairey Albacore biplane which is now in 


service with the Fleet Air Arm. 


dropping, all types of bombing and reconnaissance. 
14-cylinder sleeve-valve unit of over 1,000 h.p. ; 


This machine can be employed for torpedo- 


The engine is a Bristol Taurus 
the small diameter of this power 


unit enhances the view from the pilot’s cockpit. 





W. K.; Hunt, A. W Slison. C. 8.: Cracroft 
: D., A.FA Bainbridge, J. E. M.; Stephenson, 
N. T.; Blackce Vv. @ Evans, D. L 1. 
ie ( Marsden - Com, V Macdonald 
G. P.; Freebody, W L.. A.F.C.; Harrisor 
J. A. P.; Purvis, If. A., D.F.C.; Waghorn, D. J 
Bruce J. D. F.; Morshead, V. D.; McKenna 
A X., A.F.C.; McKee A D.F.C.. A.F.C.; 
Bufton, 8. O.; Yonge, J. V.; Ubee. S. R.. A.F.C.; 
Crummy, B. A. J.; Clark, R. W. M., D.F.C.; 
Johnston, G. A. G.; Scarlett Streatfieid, J. R.; 
abo W. G. H.; Cooper, R. J.; O'Grady, C. C.; 
Mo L. P.; Martin, H. H ; Fraser, H. P., 
AF c ; Collins, M. C t Grundy, 


Groom, 8 
J 





E. M. F.; Crisham, W. J.; Nicholas, B. D.; 
Whittle, F Hudleston, E. € 
FLIGUT LIEUTENANTS To BE SQUADRON 
LEADERS (Temporary) : O'Donnell, G. C., D.F A 
Smith, K. B. F.; Hill, C. G. (Capt RAF.) 
West, H Hollick, A. P.; Barker, L.; Curn 
dD. ¢ (Capt. R.A.)}; Drysdale, J) K. M. (Capt 
The Royal Scots); Maffett, J. F. (Lt., The Duke of 
> on’s Regt.); Gyll-Murray, J. E. C. G, I 

8. S. (Capt., R.A.): PrP. J 

R. H.; Hodder, C. C.; Sty H. M 

: Wright, G. J.: Coventry, H. R.; Jac 
‘ j Meteors. D. B.; Crosbie, J. L.; Sawyer 
H. ¢ Taylor, . C.3 Manning, I J.; Innes 
Crump, J. E.; niet hinson F S.: Groom, A. D 
MacDougall, J. (Capt., D.C.L.1.); "Tailyour, W. ¢ 
(Lt.. Camerons): ( ar R C.; Morr 
B. G.; Saben, L. W.; Nedwill, R. J. ¢ Bitmead, 
E. R.; Black, J. B.; Thompson, J. M.; Dickins 
c. J. 8.; Burns, R. J. B.; Duncan, J.; Verdor 
Roe, } \ Hoskins, H. V.; Wood, B. A. ¢ 
Humphries, R (Capt., The Prince of Wales 
Volunteers); Meynell, E. L. F.; Revell, J. D. 7 
Kitching, G. A Leggate, J. R Piercy, E 
Gilbert ; Kitson, J H.; Fleming Pp 











Starr, H. M O'Brien, J. S.: Donaldson, A. #1; 
Laws, L. M Joslin, J. D. C.; Leggate A. R 
Dawson, H. I Kearney, W. H.; Carr, W. I 
Dallamore, J. W.; Loxton, W. W _ Finlay rn. Oo 
Simpson, N. I Barnard, E Bayli 

N Fleming, C. N.; Pritchard, § Sharp 
R. I 

Equipment Branch 

Wine CoOMMANDES TO re Group CAPTAINS 
(Tempe rary) Mas “ee Ae. O.B.E.; Honey, 
W. A. O.; Knigh A. G., M.B.E.; Young, R. A.; 
Tansley, i E.. M.¢ 

_ SQUADRON LEADERS TO BE WING COMMANDERS 

ry by W J.; Farle WwW ( 


 &. ws 
- SI apeott M. S.: 
L.; Collingw i 





SQUADRON LEADERS 
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(Temporary) rcobs (ret.); Anders 
F. (tr ): Jukes, A., M BE (ret.); Denman, J. I 
ret.) Hawley, 7 A 3. (ret.); Curtis, G 4 
(ret.); Hobbs, J. { ret.) ; Powell, F. J. B.. M.B.F 
et.) Shaw A (ret Vi Organ, T. J. (ret.); 


| le, E. A. (ret.); “Butt, L. A. K. (ret.); Shake- 
shaft, J. {ret.); Cone - l, H. T. H. (rtt.); 
Polden, C. J. (ret.); Webb, H. F. (ret.); Gardiner, 





LR I W et.): G r. G 
{ }; Sar I N. (fr illian H A 
) r. W., MBE et.); Bullen, E. 8., 
M.B.E. { Berr 1. Ss }; Stewart, R. W. 
(ret.)} Todd “ Sin 2G ret.) 
Cartwrig H Sand I 1 D.S.M 
(re Parker i ); Dainty (ret.); 
J ret.) Maye ng. G J ret.); 
Fred k Ww B ) Sleigh H et); 
Mc‘ E. F. { }: Su ISON, G. (ret.); 
MeCartt J. (ret Stibbs, P. H L. A.; 
Folle R. I Graham. D. H. M.; i, J. E.; 
Metcalf, F. G Level! H. fF Ste E. J 
Darke, C.; Wa R. W Hatfield 
frcountant Branch 
WING Group CaPTAIns 


COMMANDERS TO BF 

(Temporary) Whyte, R.; P 

O.B.E.; Wincer, I. I 

SQUADRON Lespers TO RE Wine CowMANDERS 

(TEMPORARY Lynn, G,. W.; Richards, W. E. V 
V 


liips, A. W. P., 


Price, ¢ y E.. A.F.C.; Murton, 
H \ Chalmers, fT Cc 
Charle ; Bk feld B L. ; Sherlock, 
dD J Pic S.; Wes A. E.: Dyer, 
R. G.; Carter att, S. C.; Aston, C. I 





Diake. B. G.; George, 8. ¢ 


FuiGut LIgeEUTENANTS TO BE SQUADRON LEADERS 
(TEMPORARY Clarke. D. F. A ret Gregson, 
3 lenn, J. H.; W e, G. H.; Hall, R L. M.; 

Lew V. H.; Matveieff. V.; Ackers, J. R.; Jones 
M. L.; Reep, T. ¢ Mears, C. V rriy R 
Fr — at 2 n, H. D Hu ( } 
Ju Fr. W s G. ¥ Bidd I \ 
Rr Cc. F. ¢ I ‘ kK Lumgair, D.: Sha 
Cc. G Proffitt, ¢ \ Griffith P Pr &r 
Wick I. G.; Car W * I | I 
Lyons, W. M Havward. F. ¢ s 2&2 é¢ 
Horsfield, 1 E.: I Bowmar I 
A nde Ls. B Ha m 8 I ‘ 

G. I ( A.; . me. eS n, A 
Holt, P. J.; Acfi H. FE. J.; Shutt. F. H.: 3 

ing. H. ¢ R e P. H rh Ww. ¢ J 

Cc. W. 8 


" A ir Fc TCL 
RESERVE OF AIR FORCI 
Gee 1! Duties 


> 
Reserve 
OFFICERS 








Frichr Liev TENANTS TO RE S RON LEADERS 
TEMPORARY Potter. 8S. H W Ibead. N 1 
Ds APA Reev r. W., DPA Al M.M.; 
Gand ( i Raebur H.W Poy R. FP. Pe 
D.F 4 \.PA Clar I imming k. D 
DFA Car ‘ \ WwW. J Rowe 
I ! J Pr ( \ Dugga 1, WwW 
liarkne HW ! A. 5 B. A t 
H. A.; M P ‘ Fr. « ( 

7. ao. mak P. 5 lul ar N.¢ W 
Go FF. 4 Mu R. H. S Hov L. W 
Maxw P.u 

] nt Branch 

Froent LIrwuTexa’ TO BE SQUADRON LEADERS 
(TEMPORARY) B aw \ 0.8.1 M.C.; 
srowr I R I DFA A. R Ber . 

5. H.3 SA staff, G. W H.W Lother 
ington, If. A.: Peirce. 1 iH. A.: Broad 
E. ul Johns E. R L. W 
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Service Aviation 





Royal Air Force Volunteer 
Reserve 


General Dutics Branch 


LEADER TO BE WING 
McIntyre, D. F., A.F 


Branch. 


FLIGHr LiIEUTENANTS TO BE 
(TEMPORARY) : Mitchell, F. A 


SQUADRON COMMANDER 
(TEMPORARY) : Cc 
Equipment 


SQUADRON LEADERS 
Whitaker, F. W 


Boston, J.; Scott-Badcos k, W. H.; Hobbs, G. W 

Langford, F. W Barnshaw, F.; Muiho Hand. 
G. F.; Whilton, F - DOM.; Wilson, R ; 
Thacker, J. H.;' Brown. H. J Moore. W. Mf : 
Atkins. L, O.; Harvey, V. C.. M& D.C.M.: Rey 
nolds, ¢ Dew, W. J.; Hutley A. J. T.; Williams, 
N. Ds Williams V. F.; Knott G.: Allingham, 
w. J.3 Kingham, F. L.; Sadler, H.; Rodger, J., 
D.S.M.; Hunter, 'P. H.; Mackintosh.” D.. D.C.M.; 
Marshall, W. J. Lowth« rpe-Lutwidge, H. F. 8. 


Accountant Branc¢ h. 


FLIGHT LIEUTENANTS TO BE Squ anon. LEADERS 
TEMPORARY) : Bayliss, H. V.. DS M.< 
Robertson, F. G. W.: 


Lillic rap, E ' F . ler, 
E 





W. H., M.B.E Kent, C. E.; Hudson. ; 
Aherne, D. C.; Thompson, J. R. P : Baker yi N 
Darell, E. M. D., O.B.t ; Cameron, J. D., OBE 
Culham, W. J.; Izat R. G Z.: Aylward, 
Andrew, E. MC.; Snelling P.: Baker FW 
Hammond, C., M.BI Mannion, F. O 
Auxiliary Air Force 
General Duties Branch 

The undermentioned promotions are made with 
effect from June 1st. 1940 

SQUADRON LEADER 10 BE Wine COMMANDER 
(TEMPORARY) Clube Vv. M 


SQUADRON 


FLIGHT LIEUTENANTS TO BE 
M Avent, 


(TEMPORARY) Rol 
Kellett, R. G.: Stan 


LEADERS 
inson 1 


Mv. J.C 


Auxiliary Air Force Reserve 
of Officers 


General Duties Branch 


undermentioned promot 





ions are made with 


effect from June Ist, 1940 

FLIGHT LIEUTENANTS TO BE SQUADRON LEADE RS 
TEMPORARY): Cambell-Orde I. R.; Devitt, kK 
Churchill, W. M., D.S.O.. D.F« 


Awards 
First Arr V.C.s 


IS MAJESTY THE KING has been gracix 
pleased to confer the Victoria 

officer and mmissioned 

of most conspicuc bravery 


I 


wader ntioned 
cer, in 
GARLAND 


GRAY, 
F/O 


Cross on 
nor 


recognition us 


FLYING 
SERGEANT 
Garland 
the observer of 
of five aircraft 
Albert Canal which 
was allowing the 
All air crews of 
teered for the 
selected 


low 


OFFICER Donatp EDWARD 
THOMAS 
was the pilot 
the leading air 
that 


and Sgt. Gray 
rait ol a formation 
attacked a bridge over the 
had not lestroved and 
enemy t« 
the ! 
operation, and. after 
by 


was 





the squad ncoerned 
live 
drawing ittack was 
altitude against this vital 

issued ; 

all costs 
intense ma 
encountered More 
protected 
formation 
from 


ghters 


cTews 
been 
livered at 
Orders 
destroyed at 
ptionally 
fire were 
sas heavily 
f this, the 
bombing attack 
tude. British fi 
the target 
on it and near it. Only or 
eoncerned returned from this 
of this aircraft reports that 
jected to extremely heavy anti-aircraft fire 
which they dived to atta k the ctive 
crait were also 1 by a 
fighters after they had released 
the target Much of the cess of 
operation must be attributed to the 
leader, F/O. Garland, ar l to the coolnes 
source of Sgt. Gray, wh« in most 
navigated F/O. Garland 

manner that the whole formation 
fully to attack the target 

vy losses. F/O. Garland 


lots de 
target 
ke was to be 
expected, ex 
and anti-aircraft 
over, the bridge area 
ghters. In spite 
delivered a dive 
practicable alti 
nity reported that 
ired by the hombs 


were 





bursting 





missior 
besides 
through 
our air 
number of 
their bombs 
this vital 
formation 
and re 


attacke 
enemy 


tions 


in spite 
and Sgt. Gray 
return 


The King 
underment 
£ ntry 

enemy 


has been gr u 
ned Ww l n recog! 
displayed in flying operatior against 


the 
BAR TO THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
STATON, WING 
D.S.0., M.C 
This officer has « 
ng gallantry and leadersh In rece 
s One night in May t' 
oil depot at Br en 
defended and difficult ¢ 
exceptional number of 
orrying and misleading fences for 
dived and attacked from 1,000 feet 

hitting the target 8 aircraft w 
which did « 
reaching h home 
8 


ORDER 


COMMANDER WILLIAM Ene ST, 
D.F A 


ntinuec display 





the last of 


squadror on 
and hie work 





COMPANION OF THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
RDER 
BL ACKADDER, Acting 
yILLIAM FRANCIS 
This officer shot down three enemy 
led his patrols with judgment and excellent offen 
sive spirit In particular, he carried out singly 
several extremely important reconnaissances of 
bridges and roads at a time when other means of 
obtaining news were not effective. His reports 
were very valuable to the Army. 


FLIGHT LIEUTENANT 


aircraft and 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING Cross 
CRUICKSHANK, Ftying Officer 
ALFRED 
This officer has been engaged on 
ing since the beginning of the war 
out many raids, security patrols and North Sea 
sweeps. (One night in May, 1940, he was ordered 
to make a bombing attack on bridges over the 
Meuse in one of the most heavily defended points 
in the operational area In spite of almost im 
penetrable fire, by which his aircraft was hit, he 
descended to a low altitude and withheld 
bombs until certain of the position 
which he successfully hit His « 
mination and dogged disreg of 
1im to inflict severe damage or 
munications under most difficult <« 


MIERS, FLYING OFricer GEOFFREY 
Vhis officer nes been engaged in active 
for the past eight mor ths and has a magnifi 
record of dey tiv nh, coolness and enterprise in the 
execution of his duty One night in M 1940, 
be was captain of an aircraft ged in an attack 
on enemy convoys the battle 
f hundred 

and de 
lescended 
runs over 


RAYMOND 


operational fly 
ind has carried 





enabled 
enemy com 
nditions 





PETER 
operations 
ent 


eng d 
behind 





ne ‘ 
vehicles, 
ene i 
separate 


direct 
HERBERT 


ight and made 
secured s 


four 
veral hits 
ROBERTSON, 
TAGUE 

Since the beginning of the w 2 3 
has taken p rt in many hazard 
his tactical skill and complete disregard of d er 
have been outstanding. One night in 
he was captain of an aircraft 
+ very important and heavy 
tion Sighting a long cx 
approaching the point, he 


FLYING OFFricer Mon 


























from @ very low altituck I trdless of enemy re 
and the risk of fr t r bis own 
BRAIN, Pitor Orricer ( ECIL JAMES ALGERNON 
GRANT 
night in May, 1940, during a rev nnaissance 
Louvain-Maastricht ar P/O B 
a lighted convoy After descending 1 
of four hundred feet t elect his t 
he climbed and bombed the . voy 
hundred feet, s ng a c I nd 
great destruction He then £ 
led t four hundred feet and { 1 many 
1 rounds of ammunition at tr p nd 
AHAN, S@vapron Lraper Patrick JOUN 
HANDY 
vember 23, Sqn. Ldr. Haluhan, with n 
fficer ttacked and shot down a Dornier 
May, 1940, he led a formation of eight 
on a bomber prote on patrol near 
tricht where sixteen ener ft were 
ed ix of which were d r 1 In tl 
ent this office himself st wn W 
ircraf Sqr Lar Halahan } i l 
an ex nt ex ple to | pil i 
mainty responsible for b fine r 
quar iron which while und b nd 
ved apy xi € event ene ‘ 
WALKER, Fuicat LIEUTENANT PETER RUSSELI 
In March, 1940, ¢} officer was leading a s« n 
of threes hircrait which a cked nine Messer 
schmitt 110's near Bozanville Iw { the « 
reralt troyed ! i 1940, | I 
Walker tior fiv air n ] 
on t Lit “ ‘ 
escorting bers In h engagemer eight 
enemy 4 were shot d n Fit. I Walker 
has le in many cor ais il has per 
nally six enemy aircra 
PRYDE, Fivinc Orricer Davip DOUGLAS 
In May, 1940 thi offi wa letailed for an 
operation involving an attack on the communica 
tion centr { Hannapes In difficult I ons 
he succeeded in ident ng the target from a yw 
low altitucke A Ithe his aircraft was hit avil 
F/O. Pryde climbed 3.000 feet and executed a 
successful boml ng tack His aircraft s 
quently caught fire he continued flying. Wher 
height could n nger be maintained. the er re 
rew land t Parachute F/O. Pryde has com 
pleted sixteen opera nal flights luring x 
months of war flyin ind has displayed courag 
and determination of a high order 


DONALDSON, Fiyine OFFIcEr OLIVER RuUSSFLI 


One night in Ma officer was iptain of 

nh aircraft detailed ¢ tt vital pr beh l 

e enemy's positions in the neighbourhood f 
Hirse m he came under heavy anti-air raft fire In 
Spite of the enemy fire, F/O. D naldson made five 
attacks on a road through a nearb, wood As a 
result, a large fire and thirteen lent explosions 
eecurred in what must have been an important 
enemy imp. He has onsistently shown the 
highest degree of « urage and determination 
SAMPLE, Fiiegut Lieutenant JOUN. 

This officer was for most of the time in command 
of a Squadron which he led extremely well He 
shot down two enemy aircraft during May 1940, 
but was then shot down himself and forced to 
Jump. He was a great inspiration to his squadron 
SANDERS, AcTING Fiicnt LIEUTENANT JAMES 

GILBERT 

This officer has led his fi ght well and has per- 
sonally shot down three enemy aircraft. 


JUNE T3, 1940 













































































GLYDE, Fiyixne Orricer Ricnarp LINDsay Awan! 
This officer showed great dash and offensiy, ‘pir FucH 
and has accounted for four enemy reraft SERGE. 
STONES, Pitot OrFiceR Donaip Way _— 
ALFRED — _~ 
This officer shot down five enemy aircraft Stace: 
f ' 
recent operations He was indefat gable ieoves 
" oRPO! 
search for enemy aircraft, and during one LEADLN 
was in the air for eight hours LEADIN 
Suit 
BaR TO THE DisTiINGuUIsHED FLYING Cross LEADIN 
JEFF, Actina FuicutT Lievr: NANT Roazgy § [EADIE 
VW OASE D.F.C ’ LEADS 
officer is a first-class leader spired —— 
ght with the offensive srinn ar, himself sha § , #5 
own five enemy aircraft ~ LSADIN 
, LEADUN 
DAVID, PiLor Orricer WILLIAM Dennis DFC RICH 
This officer continued to display a fing Hensive LeaDIN¢ 
spirit, and during the past few days he has sho SAYE 
flown three more enemy aircraft aking a tot 
of eleven in al 
an 
al 
DISTINGUISHED FLYING MEDAL Or 
GRAY, Leaping ArmcrarrMan Briax vt 
In May, 1940, this airman was air nner in ap —_— 
aircraf carrying out bo mbing operations acaine , his 
enemy troop concentrations at St Omer As . boy a 
ol heavy anti-aircraft fire on the it ward the res 
] ( Gray was wounded in the tl t re The 
finger bein almost severed and anoth He : Wi 
lid t his wound ur i " bh 
ained target had been 1 ] he 
wombs re nd, with great urage and \ Y 
on o ntinued to oper s Ww 4 were Ma 
ppara at the retur ght f ene 
HARTWRIGHT SERGEANT VALENTIN Ronatn ness, at 
One ght in May, 194( « \ r A r 
he face fa ¥ € ‘ {| 
t Hartwrig} I f n 4 
suitable arg t A H le § 
executed itta ‘ e tr ed 
scored direct hits a 8 
Namur. He has at a proved A serge 
I t deter é 1 $s and fring of 
n of his a ft t with 
his aircra 
WATKINS SERGEANT WILLIAM DAVID Gorpox fa ! 
Set. Watkins was he observer a ? F r ma g 
at ral wl { i 1 nha leas 
arge « y of enemy r M L e ‘ 
194( e runs were v engaged a 
heig) t veen ne Sand a 
feet and in the face anti-aircra 
tinue earchlight a vity Se W " 
' g t coolness and deter ! gh HE Air 
ope He has been engage se al T lowrny 
fe s ha s “ r a I e t t Kit 
with et traditions f « t Hie Kin I 
bom} Aiming and ivig i: ] 
i in the suc {[t } 4 Darw 
he has participated s Sgt. 8 
A Mars 
BARRON, SerGeant Hvuspert James FOF ¢ 
May, 1940, this air an was ader a FOM. I 
If-section of airer engage I a low-level Thort 
ng attack aga € y é Previous 
igh Luxemburg Ir ! SUMED h 
VY Opry tion by enemy machi: ar Gat 
I re he } n ! his ta i ; Previous 
were bserved t burst <« r r KILLED N 
arget Dur this attack § Barr : \ I 
'. but he brough his ¢ r l . Pesvinc 8! 
safel PORTED h 
Ba :P Oo 
JACKSON, LeEapING AIRCRAFTMAN Roy t Airer 
The excellent w of ‘ t B Muller: P ¢ 
r r during r ra ov Wotnpep 
I ated in his alla r ke L.A 
May, 1940 visa 1 rey DEM.; Fi¢ 
eeded ir less apparat “ GH 
¢ after Amage t ait C. P. Gree 
fire. H abl i if! 
btai ' nircralt, ¢ Hatching 
velve airma i . Set 
eptional under I n Ist 
em POP Hy 
F. B. Suttor 
MOIR, AIRCRAFTMAN Ist CLASS Tuomas Bra : ‘ 
woop 
oO ht in M 1940 he a f woica 
this ma was wireless ra g wes 
heavily « ged | ener 1 ck 
neapacitated the front gunner a Aircraf 
Mc was himself hit t Des} n 
ontinued t engage my g£ ! 
and succeeded in extir ga archlight a ) shaw 
which the remainder were switched t As the SSING.—A 
lircraft was still over ener territor . RT A 
remained at his post until ] ft A jer: } 
him to leave to have his w ares A ( 
gunner this airmar la AT Lg 
of devotion to duty 1s flights during Set. W R 
the past month B PO 
( ARTWRIGHT. SeRGeanr Hexet . A i 
’ air she lown four enen 
yg yt Poe Gl 
fective fighter who displayed an ex fler PIO 6 Fr. 
spirit { PO 
TOWNSEND, SERGEANT KENNETH NORMAN ELA pn | y 
VARWELL net. F. 
During two consecutive days in May, 1940, this : Ss 
pilot shot down three, and possibly a her tw 10 P. J. 1 
enemy aircraft As he had just joir ! sq - A , 
from an operational training ° LA ‘ ,- M 
particularly meritorious performar ; az J . 
: I ‘ [ 
BAR TO THE DISTINGUISHED FLYING MEDAL St. W. 1’ | 
NOWELL, SERGEANT GARETH LEoF! D.F.M Class R Ly 
Ss Nowell has continued she . i. Dp. « 
nircraft with ex ellent nitiative LA C. D. Got 
He brought down twelve enemy air “Sima '; P 
week rhis is the highest individual H pon; P/O 
which there is record in h Ss grouy “4. WH 
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» THE DISTINGUISHED FLvING MEDAL 
—y LEONARD saenaae BOORE 


CHARLES HARGR AVE. 


SexGeANT CHARLES Frank ROS 


Seaceant RICHARD 


James RU FFEL HAZEL 


ogporaL Tom HOGG ARD. 


‘orPORAL GEOFFREY 


Epwarp LANG 
AIRCRAFTMAN THOMAS BROWN 


ADING : 
eee AIRCRAFTMAN JOHN JAMES KILGARIFF 
suira FISHER ; , 
LeapinG AIRCRAFTMAN Joun Ernest GORWOOD 
LEADING AIRCRAFTMAN ALBerT James HELLER 
LeapInG AIRCRAFTMAN FRANK WILLIAM HORRY 
Leapise AIRCRAFTMAN REGINALD BARTLEY 
HOSKING 
[£ADING AIRCRAFTMAN GERALD O'NEILI 
LEaDtxe AIRCRAFTMAN KENNETH GOODFITLD 
RICHARDS : 
Leaping 4 AIRCRAFTMAN KENNETH ANTHONY 
sAYER : . 
Leapinc AincrarTMAN GkauaAmM Kino SMITII 
Pil ts, observers, navigators, wireless operators 
and air gunners are among the airmen mentioned 


part an attack on an 


fa 
la 
t 


ore 
One of the pilots mentioned was about to tak 
enemy cruiser, but his 


reralt was unable to take off owing to a techr al 


it. He immediately asked to be allowed 1t 
ke his place in the reserve aircraft Although 
; delayed his start by ten minutes he overtook 


k 
before they reached the tar 


the rest of the flight 
get. The reserve aircraft on this occasion was 1 
fitted with self-sealing petrol tanks 

Another of the airmen was an observer in an 
aircraft that carried out a successful rajd 
Aalborg aerodrome in bed weather Five runs 
were made ov the objective, despite heavy fir 
from enemy ground defences rhroug! t t 
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set a fine example by h 
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acts aS Mavigator in th alr 
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reraft fire ittacked 1 
and successfully dest ia 
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Casualties 


regrets to announce the fol 
various cdat<cs ine 


i-kin have been informed 
"Emip IN ACTION.—Sgt. R. Burns; L.A/C. ( 
Butterill, P/O. M, A. Craig-Adams; Fit. Lt. C. 8 
Darwood; PO. I. Dromgoole; P/O. F S. Jack 
son; Set. S. W Jenkins; Sgt. P. W J ‘ s 
A. Marsh; P/O. L. J. Oldacres; F/O. A. P. Reed 
I 


PREVIOUSLY 


st 


0. F. ¢ tos Fit. Lt. G. F A. Skel 
0. M. F.C Smit Aircraftman 2nd Class W 
rion; F/O. J. H, Welford 

REPORTED MISSING Now Per 


MED KILLED IN ACTION Sgt \ McK 


Gann 


PREVIOUSLY 
KILLED 


PREVIOUSLY 


BELIEVED 
iN ACTION 


REPORTED MISSING 
Now Reportep “ KILLep 
ng Fit. Lt. T. WL. Clarke 
REPORTED MIs Now Re 


SING 


PORTED KILLED IN ACTION L.A‘ ul. R 
Baker; P'O. W. S. F Brown; Sgt. P. C. Cunning 
ham; Aircraftman Ist Class D. Lilley; F/O. H. G 
M PU. G. A. H. Poole 

WocNDED oR INJURED IN PO 1 








ACTION 
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r. C. Burg 
D. Cerls 
Eber ( 
P/O. G. I 
oO. J. W. W 
A ¢ A. « 
Jor I 
iftma st M 
FOP HMR Sat 
F. B. Sutton; L.A ¢ I. Wiggleswort! Aircraf 
n Ist Class B. Williams: Ser. I H. Wright 
Diep or WouNDs on INsURIES RECEIVED IN 
Action.—P 0. R. A. Durie P/O. . J. Mel 
g PO.R.A.S lers; F/O. E. I 4. W ! 
MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED IN ACTION.—P O 
L. L. Appletor San. Ldr. R. J. Bushell: P/O 
H. D. Dixon; Sgt. P. H. Klipsch; LAC. C. 3 
Lu as; L.A’( D. McH. Nimmo; P/O. A. ¢ 
Mlerenshaw 
.. SSING.—A.F 0. C.F. G. Adve Af lst ¢ 
A rt 
LA 
Be y 
b ‘ 
Bur 
FO 
FO 
PO A 
p 
W“ 
\ 







Sct. A. J. Haygreen; Cpl. G. J. Higginbotham; 
P/O. D. F. 8S. Holbrook; Sgt. R. G. Hopkins; 
P/O. L. J. Huggett; A.Fit. Lt. F. A. Ives; F/O. 
I by; F/O. F. R. Jamieson; L.A/C. 38 

F. D. D. Jones; Fit. Sgt. W. T 

K. R. Keates; L.A/( L. Laken; 

A.Sqn. Ldr. H. Y¥. Lawrence; Sgt. 

Lawrenson; P/O. (¢ Light; F/O tT N. 





Linley A ( ist Class H Long: F/O. RB. L 
orimer A/c. € R. A. Lovejoy; A.Fit Lt 
I. L “MeLare n; LA/C. D. L. Meleish, L.A/C. 
A. D. Mackenzie; Sgt. G. Mackenzie; P/O. G. A 
Madore; A.Wing Cdr. H. M. Mellor; P/O. L. ¢ 
Moorwood; A/C. Ist Class E. Morton; Sgt 
Mould; L.A/C. K. E. Murray; F/O. P. N. Murton 
Neale; L.A/¢ R. J. Newberry; L.A/C. R i 
Nugent; A/C. lst Class S. C. Ogilvie; A.Fit. I 
D. W. H. Owen; Sqn. Ldr. J. B. Parnall; L.A/¢ 
G. R J Parsons; A.Fit. Lt. C M. Pearson; 


A/¢ Ist i. j Peel; F/O. 8. G. L. Pepys; 








Sct. |} ‘ Percival; Sgt. A. N. Phillips; Sgt 
oa. oo yal lips; Sgt. F. Phillipson A/C. Ist 
Class G. R. Pirie; Sgt. G. Raper; F/O. V. Rees 
Cp A V D 1 % 
A.FI Rose; Sgt. ll 
Row Ss. F. Sim 
mon L. I J. B. Smile 
Sqn. Ldr E. Smith gt. J. A. Smyth; F/U 
1. 8 den; L.A/C. 5S. B. Southard; A/C. 2nd 
Class H. Spear; A/C. Ist Class J W. Stainer 
P/U Sydenham; P/U. H. H. Taylor; L.A/¢ 
E Thomas; F/O. M. H. B. Thompsor 
Ter Cpl. H. Tedd; Sgt. 8. I E 
Toug Set. H. F. Treseothic; J ‘ r; 
F/O. T. W. Walker; Fit. Lt. G. W. C. Watson; 
LA‘ t ©. G. Watts; Sgt. C. T. White L.A/‘ 
P. R. Whittle; Sgt. J. L. C. Williams; F/O. O. L 
Williar Sgt. ©. Woodhouse; Sgt. F. C. Wootton; 
Sgt. J. W. Wootton 

MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED ON ACTIVE SER 

Bell; P/O. A. E. Q. Bourgeois; 


VICE.—Sgt. A 
A 














gz det 4. R. Jackson; Aircraftman 2nd 
Class R. South; P/O. 8. G. Tatar 
ON AcTive Service.—L.A/( E P 
Aircraftman 2nd Class A. W 
W. D. Finlaysor 70. R. L. 5 
H. R. Megarry; P ¢ A. H Murphy 
‘ Pug D S toss; Sg 
D. A. T. Sheldrick: Sgt. 8. T. B. Wallis; Acting 
Sgt | \ im; Set. H. B. Wood 
WOUNDED oR INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE 
4 atiman 2nd Class W. J. Berber; P,O. B. I 
Duck 3: BASIC, G J casterling; P/O 
W. D. G, MeCaw; F/O. L A. Mead; LA/¢ 
J. { W * r 
Diep on Active Service.—P/O. M. F. Buck 
Au a 2nd Class L. G. Curr PO 
J. H. Day; Sgt J. V. P. Falconer; Cpl. W. G 
lious Aircraftman Ist Class 8 Jarvis Aur 
craftman ist Class L. Jenkins Aircraftman Ist 
( i Lawten; Aircraftmar Ist Class I 
Met aighan; Cpl, F McCormack Aircraftma 
l cl J. MeGrath Aircraftman 2nd Cass 
I r. Nev mbe; Set. G. I Payne Aircraftmaa 
lst Cla ( G, Shepherd 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING Now Ri 
PORTED PRISONER OF WAR Airer man 2nd 
Cla lr. & Adams Aircraftman ist Class A 
Ell \ g Cpl, A. ( Henry; F.O. A. J. Hud 
son; Acting Fit. Lt. A. J. Madg 
Ist D. Meyrick: P/O 
s N. H. Thomp L.A ¢ i 
( 
‘ Vinistry Casualty Communiq No. 33 
KILLED iN ActTion.—Sgt. R. Burns (51557¢ 
4 ©. C. Butterill (900943 P.O. M. A. Cra 
Adams 11672 Fit. Lt. C. 8S. Darwood (37085 
P ©. IL. Dromgoole (42461); P/O. F. 8S. Jacks 
j l Sct. S. W. Jenkins (580289 Sg Pp. W 
se 359518 Sgt A. Marsh (580966 P/O 
I 1. Oda 70511); F/O. A. P. Reed (2513 
ro. I ‘ Rese (39901 Fit. Lt. G. F A 
Sk r 29147 FO. F. « Smit! 100 2¢ 
\ 2r Class W Thornton 625669 FO 
J. H. Welford (39588 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED MISSING Now Pre 
SUMED KILLED IN ACTION Set W Mck 
G 3464 
Previcusty REPORTED MISSING, BELIEVED 
KILLED Now Suantee KILLED IN ACTION 
\ zs Fit. I 1. Clarke (3796 


naenen MISSING Now Re 


PORTED KILLED IN ACTION LA/C. H. R 
Baker 533587 PO. W. 8. I Brown {70794}; 
Set. P. C. Cur ighem (580784 A/C. Ist Class 
D. Lilley (631565): F/O. H. G. Muller (3955 


P/O. G. A. 
WOrNDED oR 


Poole (76015) 


INJURED IN ACTION 


Benzie (42185); L.A, ¢ rT. O. Burgess (551291 
P ©. I R. Carey. D.F.M. (43132), F/O. D 
Carlsor 40207); P.O. R. H. Dibnah (42675 
Set. G. H. Ebert (580060); L.A /¢ P. A. Gibbs 

551 1 FO. ¢ P. Green 20134 PO. G1 
Hog 7691 Sgt. L. J. W. Humphries (566270); 
FO. J. W. W. Hurndall (2511¢ P/O W. ¢ 
If ngs 43481); L.A /¢ A ( Jeffrey 

51363 Cpl Hi R Jones 532905) Set 1 
} 561 L.A /f g ’ Lar 4898 

( s Class T. Moir (629157 F/O. T. ¢ 
Pa 43 FO. P. H. M_ Ric J 

R. J. Saunder 564781): P O. B.S 

4 Z L.A‘C. T. Wigglesworth (537945 A‘ 
l Class B W ams 619781 Sg I iH 
" te 580332) 

Ihep orf Wounps or INsunies Receiven IN 
Action.-P/O. R. A, Durie (4211 P/O. J. J 
Met 406? P/O. R. A. Sanders (4187 
FO. FE. EB. A. Wood (39771) 


Missinc BeLievep KILLED IN AcTIO PO 
L. I Ay I 40497 Sqn. Lair. R. J. Bust 
9012 PO. LH. D. Dix 40809 s P. 
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L. J. R. Barber (546762); Sgt. D. H. J. Barrett 


(580865); Sgt. W Baxter (524225); Cpl. 1 
Baybutt (551819); F/O. J Bennett (40664); 
P/O. J. Boon (40597); Set. T. W 


Temporary Flt 
Bowles (564563); L A/C. L. J. Britton (519168); 
Sgt. P. A. M. Burrell (580941); P/O. D. S. 


Bury (72077); F/O. P. 8. Butler (33182); F/0 
G. L. D. Byrne (37595); P/O. P. E. G. Carter 
(41375); F/O > *" Cazenove (73727) Acting 
Fit Lt P. G. Chapman (37718); P/O. § 
Christensen (76458) A/¢ ist Class W A 
Christie 552522); P Oo. J A Clark (41986 
Cpl R. 8S. Clark (537378); L.A/C. D. V. Cleaver 
(548680); Sgt. C. E. Colbourn (580435); Sat 
r. ¢ Collard (580892); P/O. H. J. Cook (77351 
Sgt P. Corrigan (580641); Sat A. E. Craig 


(358376); L.A/¢ J. B. Cressey (569878) Foo 








P. J. Danielson (90248); Sgt. L. G. M. Dibden 
(740433) A/C. 2nd Class M. D. Dolan (631053 
F/O. J. P. Dyer (39073 E. M. Edward 
751003); F/O. J ide (36151); Pit 
T. J. Edwards (70200); A/¢ 2nd Class A. W 
Elliot (626895); Sqn. Ldr. E. D. Elliott (24205 
1 ( P. R. V. Ettershank (551709); L.A/¢ 
E. J Fa (540232); Sgt. F. Fearnley (580369 
Set W“ Flower (581174); F/O. N Forbes 
90252) ; C. ist Class R. L. Forsyth (515004 
P Oo. M Giles (41996); A/C. Ist Class H D 
Glendenning (552111); P,O. J. T. Glover (41843 
L.A/{ LD. Goffe (551547); Set A C. GotharJd 
(58106¢ F/O. J Graafstra (39381 P 
N D. Hallifax 33404); P/O. I M. Hamil 
(76906); P/U. RE. Harris (33449 Set ! 


(580653); Set. J. W. Hart 
Set. G. D. I M. Hawkins (51016€ 


field ‘ 


(740678 
. ae 













Haygreen (517848); Cpl. G d 
(564208); P/O. ¥ olbrook 
R. G. Hopkins 


\ l 
DW. 














BELIEVED KILLED ON 
VICE Ss A Bel 745256 P/O A I rs) 


Bourg s (42100 AS A. R. Jackson (755494 
A 't 2nd Cla R. South (643394 P/O. 3S. oli 
1 i 42684 

KILLED ON ACTIVE SERVICE L.Asf I r 
Armstrong 573120 A ¢ 2nd ¢ \ 
Cou 552518 r/o. FW. DB I . 36268 
P/O. RL LOG ag 74703 Set. H. R. Mega 
74511 P/O. A. H. Mury P/O 
.-. Pugh (42882 P/O. I R 4147 
Set. D. A. T. Sheldrick (74174 S ~ eo 
Wa 741434 A.Set. 1 W 52 


Sgt. H. B. Wood (7415 
WOUNDED or 
{ 





2nd ¢ “ 1. Barber 64942 Pio 
B. L. Ducker 1 (4 8 L.A/C. 8. J. I 
ling 751371 P/O. W. D. G. McCaw ; ) 
F/O. | Mead ) L.A I ¢ W 
Ss r 538782) 
Tiep ON ACTIVE Servic P/O. M. Ik I 
786( ( nd { L. G 499 
P.O. J. Hi, Da 4167 Ss A 
4839 cy il A 
] ( s S. Jar A ( I 
J 948328 A ¢ ( tl I 
f At ( ! 
62 ( I Met 4 \ ¢ 
( J Mc( Af ( 
I ' ‘ Su ‘ ! Ps 
34 A ( ( ( G s 
» r TED \IiiSSIN Now 


THE 


Bearing Output 


NV R. MICHAEL DEWAR, Chairman 

of British Timken, Ltd., and 
Fischer BearingsCo., Ltd., speaking at the 
recent annual meeting of British Timken: 
**We realised that, if war came, the de- 
mands upon the company were likely 
to be very high. On the outbreak of 
war, we conceived it to be our duty to 
use a large portion of our accumulated 
cash resources in the immediate purchase 
of additional plant. Some of this plant 
may be redundant after the war, but we 
feel it was the only thing we could do, 
bearing in mind the country’s needs. 
Practically all this plant is now at work 
and the company’s output is greatly in 
excess of anything we have achieved be- 
fore.’ 


Champion Generators 

IGHTWEIGHT wind driven genera- 

tors, at prices within reach of light 
plane owners, have been introduced by 
Champion Aviation Products Company, 
of Los Angeles, California. These gene- 
rators are specially designed for aircraft 
use, are of streamline shape and are built 
of duralumin wherever possible. They 
are equipped with voltage control and 
relay to prevent overcharging of the bat- 
tery and on the larger models the pro- 
peller pitch can be adjusted to give maxi- 
mum output at any cruising speed. 

Both six- and twelve-volt models are 
available, the six-volt models being of 
6, 12 and 20 ampere capacity and weigh 
6, 9 and 13 pounds each, respectively, 
while the twelve-volt types are to be had 
in 4, 8 and 15 ampere size weighing the 
same as the six-volt generators 


STERNOPAL 
DILUTOMETER 


The Sterno! dilution tester. 


Instantair Plugs 


HE new B.E.N. “‘ Instantair’’ Coup- 
ling is of particular interest in these 
days when every minute saved is a con- 
tribution to the all-important step of 
speeding up production. 

Essentially, the ‘‘ Instantair’’ con- 
sists of a plug and a socket, the latter 
incorporating an automatic non-return 
valve. Whilst the coupling is discon- 
nected this valve remains closed, but as 
soon as the plug portion is connected to 
its socket member, by a quick-acting 
bayonet connection, a slight turn of the 


jem 


INDUSTRY 


aren 


A typicai Instantair coupling. 


wrist instantly locks the coupling and 
simultaneously opens the air valve. The 
removal of the plug automatically closes 
the valve. The valve seatings are un- 
affected by oil. 

One great economy effected by the use 
of these couplings is the elimination of 
wheel valves at each connecting point 
and the time spent in operating them. 
It is a simple matter to plug in or inter- 
change such items as spray guns, lubri- 
cators, inflators and blow guns at will. 

The ‘‘Instantair’’ Coupling is avail- 
able in }in. by }in. and jin. by jin. gas 
thread with male or female ends from 
B.E.N. Patents, Ltd., Hughenden 
Avenue, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Sternopal Dilutometer 


ODERN cutting fluids are designed 
to give optimum performance 
when used in accordance instruc- 
tions laid down by the manufacturers, 
who are naturally anxious to avoid com- 
plaints which may be due, directly or 
indirectly, to improper use. This is par- 
ticularly so with water-soluble oils 
which are used at varying strengths for 
specific purposes and where ditficulties 
may arise when the solution is either too 
strong or too weak. In connection with 
their Sternopal cutting fluid, Sternol, 
Ltd., stress the importance of correct 
mixing and _ correct proportioning. 
Sternopal is based on entirely new 
principles and forms an intimate trans- 
parent solution with water in contrast 
to the older and conventional white- 
emulsions. It is economical in use be- 
cause of the high dilution with water 
which may be used, and the correct 
strength is vitally important. Because 
of the stability of Sternopal solution 
water is lost at a greater rate than the 
oil, so that there is a tendency for the 
solution to concentrate in use rather 
than weaken 
Ihe transparent aj 
solution makes it look thin and there is 
a distinct temptation to add more fluid 
to strengthen it up. This is not only 
wasteful, but may prove unsatisfactory 
for the job in hand. Accidental dilution 
by water is another possibility which 
cannot be overlooked, so that maximum 
benefit can only be derived by exercis- 
ing proper control of the concentration 
both in the mixing tank and at the 
machines. Whilst Sternol, Ltd., have 
always extended the services of their 
Research Laboratory to customers for 
the examination of samples, this pro- 
cedure necessarily involved delay. It 
was decided to develop an instrument 
which could be used by customers for 
routine control. The instrument, known 
as the Sternopal Dilutometer, 
essentially of a conical flask with a long 
graduated neck, the graduations being 
marked off to indicate dilutions: So to 
I, 60 tor, 40 to 1, 30 tor, 20tor. The 
principle of the test is the liberation of 
oil from the solution by the action of 
acid The solution for test is poured 
into the flask and hydrochloric acid is 
added up to a predetermined mark. 


with 


pearance of the 


consists 


After a period of time the oil rises to jh, 
top, leaving a relatively clear sobutigg 
below, and the proportions of Cutting 
oil to water are clearly indicated, 

Information as to price and 
particulars is to be had from the Tech. 
nical Dept., Sternol, Ltd., 
London House, Finsbury 
London, E.C.2. 


Omaro Slide Rules 
N UCH time is spent in design offices 


in looking up technical data in 
tables. The Omaro slide rule has been 
designed to save much of this time and 
also to eliminate the chance of Teading 
an incorrect value. By the arrangement 
of a slide inside an outer case in which 
“windows” are cut, the setting of one 
figure at a window automatically ensupes 
that all other related figures appear at 
other ** windows.”’ 
This principle has 
numerous purposes, 


been applied jp 
including weights 


TRIGONOMETRICAL RATIOS 


“tT 




















One side of an Omara Slide Rule. 


and properties of steel and alloy sections, 
dimensions of screw threads, nuts and 
bolts, hardness scales, welding data and 
discharge of pumps. The only two d& 
signs which are at present available @ 
England are for trigonometrical functions 
as illustrated) and for arcs, chords and 
segments of circles. Several others will 
soon be available 

3y arranging the *‘ windows” salt 
ably, each value appears at its come 
sponding place on the sketch, so virtt 
ally eliminating any chance of error. Ti 
slides are a handy size for office woth, 
being 1ojin. by 4jin., and are produced 
in attractive colours on a durable va 
nished cardboard which, unless abused, 
will ensure permanent legibility of t& 
figures. The two rules now availa 
are priced at 3s. each (3s. 3d. posted), 
and may be obtained from Omaro (Eng 
land), Ltd., 104, High Holborn, |_ondoa, 
W.C.1. 
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